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THIS LIGHT was higher than I, because it made me; and 
I was lower than it, because made by it. He who knows the 
truth knows the light, and he who knows that light knows 
eternity. Love knows that light, for it is God Himself, the 
eternal truth, true love, and lovely eternity.—St. Augustine. 


WE HAVE two ears and but one tongue, that we may hear 
much and talk little—Zano. 
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EDITORIALS ©& COMMENTS 


Religious Education 


is to pass on to the new generation the experi- 

ence of the old. We all want to have our chil- 
dren profit by our mistakes and benefit by our ex- 
periences. We want them to begin where we haye left 
off. Any kind of civilization demands at least this 
much of its stewards, that there be some added ac- 
cumulation of knowledge and experience, the result of 
all that has happened heretofore, which can be trans- 
mitted to the fresher, newer elements of the genera- 
tion to come. 

This-is only part of the story. No one who lives in 
these rapidly shifting modern times can fail to note 
how quickly things change. The kind of clothing that 
our grandparents used would be so out of fashion 

day as to be grotesque. The kind of conventions and 
customs that prevailed less than a century ago are 
frequently as extinct as the dodo. Times change. So 
in any scheme to pass on to the young the experience 
of the old, the latter generation must have at least this 
much wisdom: it must recognize that much of its ac- 
cumulated experience is going to be valueless inside 
the span of a single generation. 

Much as we like to think of the benefits and ad- 
vantages of youth and new life, there is frequently 
a pessimistic strain in our observations upon it. It is 
almost depressing to realize that our moral and spiri- 
tual struggles have in them a quality so personal as 
to make them incommunicable. Along with this realiza- 
tion comes the equally pertinent discovery that the 
spiritual and moral struggle must be fought anew by 
each individual in every generation to come. No matter 
how good the father may be, the son has no authorita- 
tive guarantee of ethical excellence. The son of a good 
father must learn laboriously and with pains to achieve 
what his father would fain give him as a bequest. 
Moral character cannot be willed to another. 

All of these considerations operate to make the 
problem of religious and moral education both compli- 
cated and difficult. We have more to do than hand on 
the traditions of the tribe. We have to do more than 
transmit knowledge of primitive taboos. We haye to 
disentangle principle from code, motive from conduct, 
acquired and superadded individual experience from 
the great accumulated results of corporate experience. 
We should like our children to begin where we leave 
off, and endow them with something of the good results 


()s of the very important elements of education 


of our own failures and successes. But we realize that 
we cannot do this as we should wish, since conditions 
of life which have confronted us will be different for 
our children. We may not fail to recognize that there 
is much that is permanent that must be handed on; 
we may not fail to see that this permanent element 
must communicate itself in ever-changing terms if it 
is to meet the needs of the changing days and seasons. 
It is bewildering and difficult. We are living in a time 
of transition, and the old conservative indicts it with 
venomous violence, as the young progressive welcomes 
it with enthusiastic acclaim. 


HAT are we to teach our children in the way of 
religion and morals? How are we to do it most 
effectively ? 

Our educational ideals will, we trust, very largely 
help us to answer these two questions. Roughly speak- 
ing, there are three ideals before us. There is the old 
theory of Plato, and the other classical theory of Aris- 
totle. There is the third, the “modern” theory, if the 
colloquialism may be permitted in connection with the 
hoary tradition of revered antiquity. Plato’s ideal 
might be phrased in the words, “pulling it out.” Our 
word education means just this, and the father of the 
idea, Plato, felt that all education was merely reminis- 
cence and remembrance of what had once been shown 
to the mind from of old. Aristotle innovated in his 
generation, and thought that the child mind was like 
a blank piece of paper on which experience wrote; his 
ideal was that of “putting it in.” Now the modern ideal, 
in contrast to the above two, is neither pulling it out 
nor putting it in, and may be as flippantly described in 
the words, “putting it across.” 

Tt is a commonplace in modern education that our 
attempt is not so much to pull out of the mind certain 
supposedly innate ideas lurking there, or putting into 
the mind from without certain ideas which we would 
like to have take up their habitation in it, but, in the 
light of the organized personality, to deal with the 
character of the person as a whole. We do not feel 
satisfied simply to file information in the intellect or 
to enjoin upon the memory the accumulation of facts. 
We try to address ourselves to the whole personality. 
The effort in modern education is not only to inform 
and instruct, but to cause the pupil to assimilate what 
is given, so that the person being taught has made 
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what he is taught to be his own immediate, personal 
possession. 

Obviously, we do not want to teach mistakes or 
errors to our children. Obviously, we do not want to 
communicate falsehood which we have outworn and 
outgrown. Just as clearly, we would like to spare the 
younger generation the mistakes of the old, and avoid, 
if possible, the necessity for that sort of laborious fa- 
tuity which seems to be the net result of so much that 
we ourselves have learned. 

Like the charity boy in Pickwick Papers, who (hav- 
ing attained the proud eminence of achieving the al- 
phabet) questioned whether it was “worth while to 
have gone so far and learned so little,” there are many 
of us who are really in a quandary as to what we 
should try to hand on to our children. In our pessimis- 
tic moments, we wonder whether we have gained any- 
thing commensurate to the effort and discipline in- 
volved. In our optimistic moments, on the contrary, 
we are given to feel that it has all been so immensely 
worth while that we would like to repeat it vicariously 
in the persons of our children. It depends entirely upon 
our innermost convictions. If what we have gained in 
our experience isto us of priceless and paramount value, 
there will not be much hesitation as to the duty and 
privilege of conveying it to the next generation. Our 
sense of insecurity about these convictions is the su- 
preme test and touchstone revealed by our perception 
as to what we want to teach. 


HERE are, then, two separate problems: to keep 

what has been of proven value and communicate 
it, and at the same time to equip those of the newer 
generation with some sort of training which will enable 
them to meet conditions and difficulties which have 
not been within the range of our own experience. That 
is one problem, which might be described as the task 
of the permanent and the changing. 

There is a second major difficulty which concerns 
us most largely: just because we are both pessimists 
and optimists at once, we are at one time convinced 
of the righteousness of it all in the main, while at an- 
other we are enmeshed in a network of skepticism. 
These two big problems focus respectively on the thing 
to be taught in the first instance, and on the person 
doing the teaching, in the second. 

To clear the air of unnecessary details, we can al- 
ways come back to the main and central conviction: 
the cardinal principles and beliefs of the Christian 
religion rest upon a corporate experience far larger 
than that of any single generation. So far as the esti- 
mate of the great fundamental verities of Christian 
faith is concerned, we can always maintain this se- 
curity, for the experience from which we are abstract- 
ing the essential net results is of so much wider scope 
than that of our own limited range, that even where 
we have not ourselves tested it, we are justified in the 
general vote of confidence we give it. 

On the other hand, there are varying estimates and 
interpretations having to do with the concrete ele- 
ments of this larger whole, and these we may quite 
wisely be chary about when it comes to commending 
them with whole-hearted confidence to the youth of 
our day. Roughly speaking, this is the kernel of the 
contrast between matters of faith and matters of 
opinion. That God created the universe is a matter 
of faith; that He did it in six days of twenty-four 
hours each has sometimes been a matter of opinion, 
but that He did it in six aeons, of perhaps millions of 
years apiece, seems now to be the best current opinion 
on the subject. We have every justification in the large 
and wide corporate experience of the centuries to teach 
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the dogma; we should be as careful about a fugitive 


and transitional interpretation of it today, whether © 
fundamentalist or modernist in its implications, as — 
our forefathers have been in the past. In short, if © 


some Christians in the past three centuries have erred 
in trying to make a dogma out of the opinion commonly 


held as to the six-day creation, by the same token we ‘ 


have no larger claim to infallibility in teaching, as a 
permanent proof, a biological or scientific theory. At 


the same time we must recognize that some explana- 


tion of the doctrine is necessary; and clearly to keep 
in mind that there are these two things concerned, 
“explanation” and “doctrine,” is to avoid possible pit- 
falls. 


HERE still remains the problem of the teacher’s 
convictions. Have we no “sealed orders” to com- 


i 


municate to posterity? Are we stewards of a larger i 


trust, commissioned to communicate a living truth to 
the generations to come, or supreme arbiters of what 
is true, free to exercise our own judgment and limit 
our posterity by the confines of our own circumscribed 
knowledge and experience? 


The only attitude proper to the teacher is humility 


in presence of truth, but this humility must never re- 
sult in the abrogation of the right to possess convic- 


tion. What I have come to know as true within the - 


narrow range of my own personal and immediate ex- 
perience may be itself either partially true, wholly 
true, false, or a part of the whole truth. To communi- 
cate by education what is to us more precious than 
life itself, means that we must steadily keep before our 
Own eyes the abiding principle that we are stewards, 
and not masters, of the truth. 

But even so, it is required of a steward- that he 
be found faithful. 


y | ‘HE election of Dr. Stires to be Bishop Coadjutor 
of Long Island is an admirable one. Dr. Stires’ 
service in the Church has been unique. With a 

national rather than a local perspective, he has sought 
continuously to give that perspective to a parish of 
very wealthy men and women who 
had not always appraised their obli- 
gations toward the world-wide work 
of the Church on the generous scale with which they 
have always supported their parish and their large 
local charities. More and more St. Thomas’ Church has 
responded to the ideals that Dr. Stires has placed be- 
fore them, while the increased reverence and apprecia- 
tion of the Churchly position have been marked charac- 
teristics of his parish in recent years. 

Ten years ago Dr. Stires could not have been spared 
from St. Thomas’ Church. It is the best tribute both 
to his leadership and to the response that has been 
given by his parish when we express the opinion that 
today he can be. 


Election of 
Dr. Stires 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Cc. H. M.—The United States supreme court definitely held that 
“this is a Christian nation’ on February 29, 1892, in the case of 
the Church of the Holy Trinity vs. United States (the Walpole Warren 
case) (U. S. Reports vol. 143, page 457). 


A MIDSUMMER MORN 
A circling hawk, high in the sky; 
Some fleecy cloudlets floating by; 
Breezes, whispering to the ear; 
Sweet bird songs thrilling, far and near; 
Incense from flower censers flung; 
Bright rainbows, high in heaven hung; 

Thy works, O God, how very good! 

Make us to love Thee as we should. 

H. M. Cuitrenven. 


Junn 13, 1925 
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BLUE MONDAY MUSINGS 


By Presbyter Ignotus 


HERE was a transcript out of “the ages of faith” (as 
we miscall them) the other evening, which I had the 
joy of beholding; and, because it was so lovely and of 
such good report, I want to record my impressions while they 
are fresh in my mind. There may be some rash and unthinking 
folk who would dismiss the whole event as “medieval mum- 
mery’; but those who are rightly trained will perceive the 
ever-presentness of the Faith, fitted as it is to all ages and 
all classes, and based upon eternity for its ultimate sanctions. 
It was Rogation Monday; a perfect day in truth, ‘cool 
and calm and bright,” with lilacs and apple-blossoms and 
pridal-wreath everywhere, and the vivid greenery clothing 
all. We left the city, fifty of us, whirling along winding roads 
that led into the heart of New England, past colonial mansions 
and cottages, through villages whose names have their places 
assured in American history, until at last we met other fifty 
from a famous school of the prophets at the appointed rendez- 
vous. Set far back from the by-road, the old house stands 
serenely dignified, as befits its owner, an architect filled with 
renown yet deserving even more honors than have come to 
him. Across the fields he has built a chapel on his own land, 
rising at the edge of the wood, and rich with the perfume of 
the piety of all bygone ages. A tiny place it is, holding scarcely 
more than a hundred within its stone walls, but adorned and 
beautified with carvings, embroideries, and wrought metal as 
if all arts had brought tribute. Towards that, we who were 
to “assist” (in the French sense) turned our steps, and grouped 
outside by the entrance; while the others formed in proces- 
sion near the house, cross-bearers, toreh-bearers, thurifer, 
choir, and ruler of the choir in purple cope, seminarians, a 
reyerend professor, resplendent in a cope just arrived from 
Spain, and the various attending persons. Then the Litany 
sounded sub dio (recalling its primary institution by St. 
Mamertus) as the procession traversed the garden and the 
fields, reverent response being made to each suffrage; the 
chapel was cireumambulated; and finally all went within the 
doors of the sacred place. 

There Evensong was solemnly rendered, Magnificat and 
Nune Dimittis being old English arrangements of the faux 
bourdon type. Incense was used by the officiant at the altar 
during Magnificat, and the congregation was censed also in 
good old fashion. ‘The Credo was a magnificent setting by 
Gretchaninoff of the Nicene Creed, with great emphasis upon 
the oft-repeated “I believe.” There followed a motet by Pales- 
trina, Tenebrae factae sunt, and, the Cherubic Hymn, by 
Rachmaninoff; and the old hymn, Deo gratias, brought all to a 
conclusion. 

As we came back, through the scented night, beneath over- 
arching elms, with now and then a lamp glimmering in some 
farm house, to the blaze of a great modern city, with its 
picture palaces and its jazz, our hearts turned towards that 
House of God on the hill-side, and that act of intercession 
just performed there, so fit, so appealing, so altogether gracious 
that he must have had a heart of stone not to be moved by it. 
Conscious of our goodly heritage, who was there that did not 
exult? “The lot has fallen unto me in a fair ground!” Ah, 
amid wearisome “novelties,” and the desperate struggle of the 
“up-to-date,” what joy to find ourselves one with St. Mamer- 
tus and all the worthies East and West, whom the Church 
numbers among her own! 

God grant a blessing on the crops, this spring, whether in 
the fields or in the homes, the schools, the temples of His 
people! 


A HALF-PAGH advertisement in the Birmingham, Ala., News 
of February 16th, expresses the bitter opposition of a multi- 


_ tude from “The North Alabama Conference of the Methodist 


Hpiscopal Church, South” to the plan of reunion between that 


body and the Methodist Episcopal Church. Ministers, laymen, 
and laywomen in seven columns of fine print go on record as 
uncompromisingly hostile to such a scheme. It is an unworthy 
instance of “the dissidence of dissent.” 


THIS POEM is by a colored poet, a youth who is singing so 
sweetly that all who hear are constrained to applaud. It is 
taken from the magazine called Poetry: 


THRENODY FOR A BROWN GIRL 


Weep not, you who love her— 
What rebellious flow 

Grief undams shall recover 
Whom the gods bid go? 
Sorrow rising like a wall, 
Bitter, blasphemous— 

What avails it to recall 
Beauty back to us? 


Think not this grave shall keep her, 
This marriage-bed confine ; 

Death may dig it deep and deeper— 
She shall climb it like a vine. 

Body that was quick and sentient, 
Dear as thought or speech, 

Death could not, with one trenchant 
Blow, snatch out of reach! 


She is nearer than the word 
Wasted on her now, 

Nearer than the swaying bird 

On its rhythmic bough, 

Only were our faith as much 

As a mustard seed, 

Aching hungry hands might touch 
Her as they touch a reed. 


Life, who was not loth to trade 

Her unto death, has done 

Better than he planned, has made 

Her wise as Solomon. 

Now she knows the Why and Wherefore, 
Troublous Whence and Whither ; 

Why men strive and sweat, and care for 
Bays that droop and wither. 


All the stars she knows by name, 

End and origin thereof, 

Knows if love be kin to shame, 

If shame be less than love. 

What was crooked now is straight, 
What was rough is plain; 

Grief and sorrow have no weight 

Now to cause her pain. 


One to her are flame and frost; 
Silence is her singing lark. 

We alone are children—lost, 
Crying in the dark. 

Varied features now, and form 
Change has bred upon her; 
Crush no bug or nauseous worm 
Lest you tread upon her. 


Pluck no flower lest she Scream ; 
Bruise no slender reed 

Lest it prove more than it seem, 
Lest she groan and bleed. 

More than ever trust your brother, 
Read him golden, pure— 

It may be she finds no other 

House so safe and sure. 


Set no poet carving 

Rhymes to make her laugh; 
Only live hearts starving 
Need an epitaph. 

Lay upon her no white stone 
From a foreign quarry ; 

Barth and sky, be these alone 
Her obituary. 


Swift as startled fawn or swallow, 
Silence all her sound, 

She has fled; we cannot follow 
Further than this mound. 

We who take the beaten track, 
Trying to appease 

Hearts near breaking with their lack, 
We need elegies. 


JuNE 18, 1925 © 
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DAILY BIBLE STUDIES 


Edited by the Rev. Stanley Brown-Serman 


READINGS FROM THE BOOK OF JOB 


June 14: The First Sunday after Trinity 
Tue Despair oF A SHORT-LIVED Man 
Reap Job 14: 1-15. 
HROUGHOUT the first cycle of the debate, which ends 
| with Chapter 14, Job has sought to justify himself as a 
righteous man. The attempt has given him a kind of 
fierce courage; but at. last even this fails, and he sinks into a 
moody revery upon the brevity and futility of human life. In 
all nature, man’s lot is the worst. The very trees perpetuate 
themselves, but man, with his higher claim upon the considera- 
tion of God, sinks into nothingness. The grave claims him with 
an absolute finality. Job reflects the absence of the hope of 
personal immortality which, to this time, is characteristic of 
the Old Testament: “‘Would only that another life, however 
long delayed, were possible for man.’ And the blissful possibility 
entrances him, but the hope is too remote a one to be seriously 
entertained, and it dies away almost before it is distinctly ex- 
pressed upon his lips.’”—Driver. 


June 15 
JoB IS CRITICIZED FOR JUSTIFYING HIMSELF 
Reap Job 15: 1-16. 


N THE second cycle of the debate (Chapters 15-21) Job’s 
| “comforters” return to the argument of his necessary sin- 
fulness, and press home their points with less consideration 
than before. Job has, in fact, given occasion for their rebuke, 
since he has had the arrogance to impugn the justice of God by 
asserting the injustice of his own sufferings. He has tried to 
make his own case clear at all costs, heedless of the fact that 
his case can only be sustained at the expense of God's good- 
ness. Job’s friends point this out with elaborate sarcasm. It is 
possible, of course, that Job is right, and that he has wisdom 
equal to that of God. Job, in answer, takes up the personal at- 
tack. In the following chapter he points, with some justifica- 
tion, to the fact that in his case, pitiable and inexplicable, he 
might have expected sympathy. Instead of giving it, his friends 
have conspired to make his burden heavier by their reproaches. 


June 16 
CONFIDENCE IN Gop’s Mercy 1r Hr CouLp BE FounpD 
Reap Job 23: 1-17. 

HE third cycle of speeches (Chapter 22-28) begins with 

the enumeration by Eliphaz of specific sins of which Job 
has been guilty, largely those of the abuse of wealth and power. 
Job makes no reply to these direct accusations. He simply 
states his confidence that his Vindicator will be found, though 
his experience has not yet revealed Him. The mood represents 
a recovery. A moment before Job had asserted that God’s in- 
difference to man was measured by the finality of the grave. 
Now there dawns the hope that the God of justice and merey 
exists, and that in the end his cause will be fairly heard. The 
final conclusion of the Book is here anticipated; the problem of 
pain will not be solved till the greater problem of the universe 
is solved. One must discover God and God’s whole will before 
the solution of any problem raised by His administration can 
be found. Till God discloses His purposes in life, the only pos- 
sible attitude is that of faith and endurance. 


June 17 
AFFLICTION Is Nor so MucH JUDGMENT AS WARNING 
Reap Job 36: 1-16. 


FOURTH character is now introduced into the discussion, 
A in the person of Elihu, who, standing by as a listener, has 
disapproved of the arguments of both Job and his friends. Be- 
ginning with Job’s charge that God is unjust, Elihu bids him 


consider that sufferings are not, as Job maintains, evidence of 
God's anger, but of God’s goodness. The sufferings which God 
allows are warnings by which God restrains men from falling 
into disastrous follies, and are disciplines which make one sensi- 
tive to God’s will. Elihu develops his thesis with more confi- 
dence than ability, but he has touched a real truth, which, if it 


does not explain the origin of suffering, indicates a moral value © 


in it. Suffering may, though it does not by any means always, 
have a refining effect which makes it more consonant with the 
purpose of a moral, loving God. 


June 18 
THE DivInE INTERVENTION - 
Reap Job 38: 1-18. 


OB has successfully stood the test placed upon him by 
J Satan with the consent of God. He has not abjured God. 

Yet his faith in God has not made him resigned. Job is still 
full of bitterness and discontent, and to that extent has not 
come victoriously from his trial. It remains for Job to be con- 
vinced that God’s power is great enough to vindicate him at all 
times and in every experience. God must appear great enough 
to guard against the appearance of His weakness or indiffer- 
ence in the face of suffering. God therefore intervenes with a 
recital of His powers in nature, till Job is finally convinced of 
the majesty and the resourcefulness of God. In the face of that 
display of God’s transcendence, Job’s doubts vanish, and he is 
overcome with the sense of his arrogance in questioning the 
wisdom of the Almighty. 


June 19 
Jos’s CONFESSION OF IGNORANCE AND SELF-CONDEMNATION 
Reap Job 42: 1-6. 


N A SERIES of dramatic questions, each of which can be 

answered only by a single negative, God has convinced Job 
of his own impotence. God has asked Job whether he can equal 
His wonders in creation. The conclusion is obvious. Job has 
been guilty of stupendous folly in questioning the wisdom of 
God’s rule of the world; the created has dared to challenge the 
power of the Creator. Overcome by the irresistible logic of that 
divine recital of power, Job sinks from self-assertion to abase- 
ment. We might wish that divine answer to be rephrased to- 
day. Of God’s power we are convinced; what we desire to be 
assured of is God’s love and goodness. That assurance is not 
lacking. A tale of God’s acts of merey, beneficence, and love 
might be written that would be more striking than this pan- 
egyric of God’s power in Job. If pain is a fact, so is blessing; 
if there is suffering, there is joy. 


June 20 
THE Gop oF JUDGMENT Is ALSO THE Gop or INFINITE SYMPATHY 

ReaD Job 42: 2-17. 

S THINGS are, suffering is inexplicable; that is the an- 
N swer of the Book of Job. We do not know enough of life, 
or of God, to give the right answer. Therefore we must pa- 
tiently endure. We know that God is, and that He is all power- 
ful. Therefore we can have strength to endure. The situation 
of suffering becomes intolerable, and justifies pessimism only 
if we lose our grip upon God. We have seen enough of God in 
nature to estimate His power. Remember that God’s goodness 
can neyer be separated from His power, and you perceive that 
ultimately God cannot fail the smallest suffering creature. “He 
is able to save to the uttermost.” Jesus commonly expressed 
God’s power in terms of God’s infinite sympathy. “Not one 
sparrow falleth to the ground without My Father.” 


THE PURE IN HEART see God in everything, and see Him 
everywhere; and they are supremely blessed.—J. G. Holland. 
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The Message of the Church to Its Young 
People, Eighteen to Twenty-five 


By the Rev. Charles Henry Wells 


AM hard-boiled enough to believe that the message of the 
| Church today differs not one jot or tittle from what it was 

a generation ago, when we were in that golden but uneasy 
period of 18 to 25. It seems to me neither true nor fair to as- 
sume that altogether a new or different message is required 
by the young people of the day. I would even defend the propo- 
sition that the wholesome procedure that built us and our 
fathers up spiritually is equally efficacious for present-day 
youth, spite of the mania for speed and the mad rush for 
hilarity and thrills. My gorge rises at the imputation that our 
young people are doomed to perdition just because bobbed hair 
and short skirts constitute so violent a break from the pro- 
priety and the prunes, yes, and the dulness, of the Victorian 
era. It is comforting to remember something about God’s way 
of looking into the heart, even while man gazeth upon the out- 
ward appearance. 

Not for a moment do I admit that a mere desire to be in 
the mode is dangerous to one’s morals, though perhaps the 
vanity underlying it is. I seem to recall the enormous appe- 
tite showed by the previous generation against the banging of 
the hair then in favor. Or to go a hundred years back, weren’t 
the same protests voiced when men abandoned the modish 
peruke, or the long locks tied into a little pigtail at the back 
—fashionable in Washington’s day and worn by him—in 
short, when men bobbed their hair? Also when knee-breeches 
were forced out by small-clothes, and small-clothes by the 
insufferable pantaloons, with the consequent mouthings of 
those who viewed with alarm? And going still farther back, 
wasn’t St. Paul irritated in his day by the mode of plaiting 
the hair and the wearing of adornments? Even Isaiah, also, 
put us in his debt by the list of fashionable requirements of 
the flappers of his day, against which he stoutly protested, 
their anklets, cauls, crescents, pendants, bracelets, mufflers, 
headtires, ankle chains, sashes, perfume boxes, amulets, rings, 
mose jewels, festival robes, mantles, shawls, satchels, hand 
mirrors, fine linen, turbans, and veils! 

So firm a believer am I in our present-day young people, 
their tirelessness, their generosity, their ready willingness to 
be given direction, and their resourcefulness, that.I resent the 
implication that they are going to the dogs overnight. If they 
are, I for one would like to go with them. 

And so firm and obstinate a believer am I in the Church’s 
message to them, and its message to every individual, young 
and old, that I am willing to spend and be spent in the fas- 
cinating duty of spreading it. I am willing to become almost 
all things to all men, and yet I could not adopt the cheap and 
frivolous device of becoming a clown, a black-face minstrel, 
a dancer, in order that I might gain some. All things may be 
lawful but not all things may be expedient. 

Again I doubt if seriously there is the least question as to 
what the message of the Church is. If it differs today from 
what it was yesterday, then few or none of us are fit to speak 
it. The same old emphasis of the same undying, unchanging 
message is the order of the day; but of course in the language 
of the time, ‘and given with the sympathetic and understanding 
skill of one who once was young but now is older and who has 
never seen the righteous forsaken. To compass heaven and 
earth to find new stunts and seek out many inventions annoys 
me beyond words. To replace the consolations of the Gospel, 
dull as they sometimes seem, with moving picture services, is 
a disservice hardly worth the candle, leading nowhere unless 
to an unconscious contempt for religion. St. Luke’s implication 
of reproach and impatience against the Athenians still holds 
today, when the world hankers more than ever for the settled 
assurances of the faith rather than forever searching out some 
new thing. It is comforting to remember that St. Paul was 
bold enough to cry out his anathema against those who es- 
Sayed to substitute another Gospel for that once for all de- 
livered. I take for granted, then, that the message even to such 
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sophisticated youth as are still over 18 and under must be 
the same message, now with the beautiful patina and bloom 
of age upon it, that it has always been for young people of 
that period. 


\ \ 7 HAT is left, then, for me to discuss? Perhaps the method 
of its presentation. 

So many teachers, and plenty of parsons, have been best 
remembered in later years by forever adopting toward their 
victims the attitude of “No, no!” “Mustn’t touch!” “Naughty, 
naughty!’ in most religious matters. Do I exaggerate? The 
tender mercies of God, the goodness that endureth yet daily, 
the guidance and watchfulness of angels who always do Him 
service in heaven and succor and defend us on earth, the con- 
solations of religion, the Divine Paraclete who gives us right 
judgment in all things, the intimacies possible with a heavenly 
Father and with His only-begotten Son, the joy of assembling 
ourselves together and speaking in psalms and hymns and 
spiritual songs, few of these invaluable factors are ren- 
dered in a tongue understanded of young people, because of 
their settled conviction that we believe them naughty and tell 
them not to touch. Stern prohibitions stand out as the major 
matter of our teaching, and the effect is to give birth to in- 
hibitions that turn young people and their generous impulses 
cold, stopping them from all the energies of a loving obedience. 
Therefore the Church’s message should be warm and generous 
in statement and in presentation, its sweet reasonableness 
shown unremittingly, the severity of God kept in reserve and 
applied only to particular folk or in special emergency, while 
the goodness is eternally taught and kept in the foreground. 

I also advocate perfect candor and clarity in attitude and 
dealings with youth; no mystery, no dark indirectness, 
and no uncertainty, though sometimes I personally like 
to use the forceful negative. When permission is sought for 
this or that, I sometimes come out with a strong No, in order 
to whet and spur the appetite for the privilege sought, and 
then suffer myself gradually to be persuaded and to yield. 
This is in connection with the application of certain phases 
of the eternal message to the eternal social needs of the human 
soul. They are infinity, as you know. But even in the back- 
ground of such concessions as may be made, I try to keep in 
sight their relation to rightful concerns and proper expres- 
sions of devotion to the main things; lots of nurture and 
much less admonition. Most youth of the day like one to come 
down to “brass tacks” and definiteness, rather than be fed 
with glittering generalities; and to have necessary truths and 
duties stated with simplicity they esteem as the oracles of 
God. Plainness and directness of speech, kindliness evident 
under all, and real concern for one’s development felt but not 
necessarily mentioned—certainly not forever harped upon 
—are essential in driving home the truth, as well as in- 
viting constant codperation in the Church’s program. Honey 
lures more flies than vinegar, and if you don’t at first succeed, 
you can always try again. Now and then, as human natures 
go, there is opposition, resistance, and barriers that cannot 
be burned away, but the whole duty of the parson is everlast- 
ingly to keep at it. Constant dropping wears away stone, and 
bread cast upon the waters will in time be likely to return. 

It goes without saying, of course, that one way to teach 
the eternal message is to set our young people to work. Once 
when at the ripe age of 17 I had the effrontery to teach a 
country school, I learned more than I had known, or believed 
I had known, before; at least my reaction was that I became 
“thoroughly” furnished with certainties that were discovered 
to be practical and worth while but which had been mostly 
theoretical before. And our young people of today, given some 
duty, asked to assist with some burden, given opportunity to 
make themselves generally useful, will, ten to one, accept and 
be strengthened in loyalty and anchored to a long service. They 
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will find the message of the Church, once for all given, of fas- 
cinating and compelling beauty, and once they have been sifted 
like wheat will be able to strengthén the brethren. Many a 
youth, given his chance, will find his vocation, and if it be for 
the Sacred Ministry, you will yourself experience a new thrill 
and will bow humbly before Him who moves in a mysterious 
way His wonders to perform. Probably the popular current 
word service can best be understood by those who in parochial 
life have had their chance given them to serve. 


ITH the Church’s message remaining precisely the same 
y V for the young people of this as for every age since it was 
first promulgated, but with more insistent as well as consistent 
emphasis—that is, a call to personal holiness, to dedica- 
tion to Christian ideals of deep devotion to God and steady 
service to our fellow-man, all held forth and interpreted in 
the common speech of the average man—I may refer to a 
more particular application. 

There is the case of Eutychus. Sitting in the cool draft of 
night air at a third-story window, he fell to the ground, and 
as we used to say, “came within an inch of his life,” it being 
afterward shown that he suffered no hurt. You and I may, at 
this period of our life, feel a willingness, could we but rest our 
eyes upon that little big man, whose letters were mighty but 
his enunciation imperfect and disturbing, to listen to him 
way into the night, and in a stuffy room lighted with many 
smelly oil-lamps. But Hutychus was a young man and unable 
to keep awake. 

His counterpart is not unknown today; so what is the 
Church’s message for the modern Eutychus? Shorter sermons?: 
Earlier hours? Properly ventilated churches? Best give him 
something to do. Let him sing, let him serve, give him a lay 
reader’s license, let him vest and even be ready to carry the 
cross, or to be one of a guard of honor to the cross-bearer. 
There are plenty of ways to use him, and if he has come up 
through the choir he will be grateful for the opportunity. I 
feel impatient with those of the clergy who insist on carrying 
the entire burden on their own shoulders, unwilling to share 
it with others. Parishes whose clergy offer young men such 
opportunities to serve, or leadership in the Church school, or 
in one or other of the organizations, and are not guilty of 
bossiness and petty fault-finding, will usually create good ma- 
terial for future wardens and vestrymen and generally substan- 
tial supporters. By and by Eutychus will marry and have a 
family, and his future adherence is vastly more potential and 
substantial if he has first made a place for himself in the inner 
circle of the parish. Or he may even be led into the Sacred 
Ministry. 

Then there is John, surnamed Mark, who went with great 
enthusiasm into the field with his Uncle Joseph, surnamed 
Barnabas, and Paul, and at the first sign of hostility directed 
at the triumvirate got, as we say colloquially, “cold feet” and 
turned back. But later on he found himself and gave himself 
without reserve to the cause. 

He exists in many or most parishes, and the Church’s mes- 
sage for him is one of spiritual direction. It is to the great 
scandal of present-day Christianity that we are tempted to let 
well-enough alone, to rest on the laurels of yesteryear, nor 
daring to venture in order that we may have; unwilling or in- 
capable of inspiring our young men to endure hardness, making 
things too easy, too cheap. We make a great many gestures, 
and I fear we talk too much. We are sometimes accused of 
being too tender to Old Moneybags, who supports (but not 
with his presence) the services of the church, and of being 
afraid of his wrathful indignation. A vestryman once advised 
me that the best recipe for success in parish business was 
tactfully to “jolly people along”; and recently a rector of a 
local parish assured the press that in his long ministry to his 
“dear, faulty folk,’ he was never guilty of preaching “either 
politics or religion.” Such implied strictures as I make here 
can never, excepting by God’s overruling and tender mercy, 
inspire a present-day John Mark to go forth to the work; and 
John Mark certainly has the capacity for a rich and varied 
service, once his timidity or cowardice is overcome and he is 
ready to face the slings and arrows of outrageous fortune, 
come what may. 

So many even of our best young people need and would 
welcome spiritual direction, not only as regards personal prob- 
lems and difficulties, but that they may function as healthy and 
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vigorous members of the Body of Christ. It is a great life if Fi 
you don’t weaken, say the Marines, and clergy who know their © 
own minds and are sensible of the grace of Holy Order within ‘ 


themselves even as a grain of mustard seed, could render great 
service if they had eyes and could see the latent capacity of 


every John Mark within their parish bounds, and with a per- et 


suasive voice and subtle leadership reclaim them to lives of 


steady and active usefulness. The inclusive ages of 18 to + 


25 are perhaps richest in opportunity. 

I might speak of Phoebe and her counterparts in present- 
day parish life—God bless them every one! Or of Buodia 
and Syntyche, dear, temperamental souls, with their rivalries 


and differences, who are duplicated and existing in our midst, 


and tell of the Church’s message to them. The many-sided and 
blessed Gospel of Christ supplies correctives for all human 
frailties and gives inspiration to every soul to place one’s all 
at the disposal of Him of whom it is said, ‘Less than Himself 
He would not give us; more than Himself He could not give 
us”; and woe to us if we preach our own fancies rather than 
the Word given for correction of life and instruction in right- 
eousness. Rich in recipes for the spiritual life, as the tender 
mercy of God is rich toward all who call upon Him, the Word 
supplies the message necessary to meet every human need, 
furnishing it with amazing particularity and ample fulness. 
He who runs may read, and every mother’s son of us should 
stir up the gift given us when hands were imposed in prayer 
and with power and we were set apart to the cure of souls. 

Every one of us is expected and is helped to be a specialist 
in our line. There is no excuse for our people to wander about 
like sheep without a shepherd. The world scoffs when our 
feeble trumpet blast forever gives out its uncertain and quaver- 
ing sound. One longs for definiteness in direction. It is a facile 
thing to be urged “to look at things in a large way,” but if 
good for men of great vision, it is utterly futile advice for the 
average person, which is what most of us are. He can’t see 
the woods for the trees. 

One has to come down to the level of those who understand 
the use of mint, anise, and cummin, without forgetting 
weightier matters. The latitudinarian Apollos needed the ser- 
vices of Aquila and Prisca to expound to him the Way more 
perfectly. Our platitudinarian parsons need a better acquain- 
tance with synonyms, antonyms, figures, similes, metaphors, 
rhetorical arts generally, and the richer vocabulary discover- 
able in the dictionary, in their presentation of the eternal 
message, while we might pray that the attitudinarians may, 
like the runagates, continue in scarceness, or that God would 
make them like unto a wheel, the angel of the Lord scatter- 
ing them! 


QUAM DILECTA! 


ECAUSE THE CAR passed the side of the building the 
B passengers could not see the sign-board well enough to 

discover whether it was an Episcopal church or not, but 
it looked like one. And as they were good Churchmen, it pained 
them to notice that the cross on the peak of the roof was 
crooked. They might have excused its leaning as perhaps the 
result of a thunder-storm which the vestry had not had 
time to repair, had they not recalled that when they passed 
that way months before it was in the same rakish condition. 
And they asked each other why wardens and vestrymen who 
are supposed to look after the temporalities of the church 
could allow the sacred symbol of their religion to totter as if 
enfeebled by age on a building that was obviously not old and 
in a community that was just as obviously newly rich. 

Then the conversation assumed a reminiscent tone. One man 
recalled seeing nailed to a church door, like Luther’s ninety- 
five theses, this seraphic sign “Pepper Pot For Sale. Benefit 
of The Haster Offering.” Another remarked on the magnetic 
attraction church lawns had for all the stray waste-paper of 
the neighborhood, and how reluctant sextons were to disturb its 
rest when after being tossed all around the town, it finds a 
haven in a corner against the church, The first man wondered 
how people who lived in neat and tidy houses themselves 
could tolerate a church with broken cellar windows, or one 
whose stones were in danger of falling out for lack of a little 
cement. Most puzzling of all their problems was how Mr. Snow, 
the millionaire, could sit in the church they attended last Sun- 
day, whose walls were streaked and stained with water from 
a leaking roof, or how he could read the 84th Psalm out of 
the battered, loose-leaf books that were in the pews of that 
fashionable edifice. They wondered and they pondered many 
more things—and they gave it up.—Church News (Pennsyl- 
vania.) 


Diocesan Social Service Departments and 
Public Opinion: 

Their Relation to Each Other 
By Clinton Rogers Woodruff 


that Charles James Fox, when any public measure 

was under discussion, would inquire, and usually with 
some anxiety, “What does Mr. Jenkins think about this?” 
His friends were perplexed, because Mr. Jenkins, whilst a 
most estimable man, was, to use my friend’s words, “a man 
with whom it had pleased nature to deal frugally, even parsi- 
moniously, in the matter of intellect.” Fox explained, however, 
that Mr. Jenkins represented the average intelligence (or per- 
haps more properly in his words, “the average lack of it’’) 
and what Mr. Jenkins thought was a very fair indication of 
what was thought by the great majority of the people. 

Your politician, yes, your statesman, is constantly seeking 
to know what the people think, so that they may be guided 
in formulating their policies for the next election, or the next 
generation, as may be their goal. They seek to know what 
public opinion is, but public opinion is a very indefinite thing. 
It is quite intangible and invisible, yet on many oceasions it is 
irresistable, because it is a constituent of the “herd tendency” 
as modern political scientists call it. 

In the words of a long-time colleague, William Dudley 
Foulke, public opinion 
“resembles the currents of the air; it is sometimes soft and 
salutary as a summer breeze, sometimes terrible and destruc- 
tive as a hurricane. It won the stern empire of Rome to 
the meek religion of the Nazarene and it set France aflame 
with the red terror of the revolution; it armed all Europe 
for the recovery of the Holy Sepulchre, and it stirred the heart 
of America to strike off the shackles of the slave. Slowly and 
painfully we can arouse it and persuade it but in its wilder 
moods we can do little to calm its violence. We must fain 
take the attitude that science takes before one of the great 
forces of nature, not opposing it, but harnessing it to a sail 
or engine or dynamo and curbing its power for evil, as men 
direct into harmless channels the lightning from the skies. 
Permeating all humanity, it is the ultimate source of our 
social and political institutions and the things we do to con- 
trol it and to direct it are the only ultimately effective things 
in popular government.” 


Mr. Fox asked “what Mr. Jenkins thought”; the politicians 
phrase it differently, but they have the same general purpose 
in view, but how many ask: “What does the Chureh think 
about this or that proposition?” In certain matters of sumptu- 
ary legislation certain bodies of Christians have, through per- 
sistent agitation and organization, exercised a potent politi- 
cal influence; but, in the great realm of social service, which 
is the embodiment of the second Great Commandment, sel- 
dom if ever do we hear the question asked. It is true that 
some religious bodies have put forth elaborate “platforms of 
social principles,” but as Hocking says in his Human Nature 
and its Remaking, “religion can never come in the guise of a 
social code.” In this connection he points out that religion, 
just in so far as it understands its own business, must insist 
on its contrast with all social goods, must have its asceticism 
and other-worldliness. 

|, “Ehose who accuse Christianity of having no code,” he de- 
clares, ‘may be bearing indirect witness to the fact that it 
knows the proper work of religion per se. Religion has no 
choice, but to place the child in man, the total unexpressed 
self above the institution, and to provide for that self a king- 
dom not of this world . . The sacred law already perceived 
that the weak in man must control society. Religion cast loose 
from the law singles out this divine spark as that upon which 
every human value depends for its life.” 

LOYD GEORGE, although not of the Anglican Communion, 

has caught something of the spirit of our Church, which 
has found frequent expression in the Lambeth Hneyclicals and 
especially in the report of the Committee appointed by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury on The Church and Social Service. 
The duty of the Church in the opinion of Lloyd George, is: 


Yu ago a friend called my attention to the fact 


“To create an atmosphere in which the leaders of this 
country in the legislature and in the municipalities may find 
encouragement to engage in reforming the dire evils which 
exist. First, the Church must rouse the national conscience 
to the existence of these evils, and afterwards to a sense of 
the nation’s responsibilities for dealing with them. Second, 
the Church must inculcate the necessary spirit of self-sacri- 
fice without which it is impossible for a gigantic problem of 
this kind to be dealt with. Third, the Church must insist on 
the truth being told about these social wrongs. The Church 
ought to be like a limelight turned on the slum-lands, to shame 
those in authority into doing something. In cottages reeking 
with tuberculosis, dark, damp, wretched, dismal abodes, are 
men and women who neglect their Church because she neglects 
them. No speedier way of reviving the wavering faith of the 
masses could be found than for the religious bodies to show 
that they are alive to the social evils which surround us. It 
is not for the Church to draft Housing Acts, nor to enter into 
a political propaganda, nor to support one particular measure 
or another; but let her hunt out evil conditions, expose them, 
drag them into the light of day, and, when they come to be 
dealt with, let her, as the Church did of old, hand them over 
to the secular arm. The Church cannot stand by and, with 
folded arms and protesting air, exclaim, ‘Am I thy brother’s 
keeper?’ ”’ 

Modern sociological research has shown, almost beyond 
the shadow of a doubt, Professor Ellwood tells us, the plastic- 
ity—or modifiability—of human nature. Hocking is of the 
same opinion, saying that “human nature is undoubtedly the 
most plastic part of the living world, the most adaptable, the 
most educable. Of all animals it is man in whom heredity 
counts for least, and conscious building forces for most.” 

Now we have these two premises: 1. The duty of the 
Church to embody the spirit and principle of the second Great 
Commandment in every-day conduct. 2. The plasticity of hu- 
man nature. 

Within the past two generations there has been a refresh- 
ing and encouraging reémphasis placed on the social obliga- 
tions and opportunities of the Church. This has been mani- 
fested in many ways, not the least notable of which, especially 
in the American Church, has been the creation of social ser- 
vice machinery, country-wide in extent. Its efficiency has yet to 
be demonstrated, as has the necessity for its permanency. All 
too many of the Commissions report, as did that of New York 
a few years ago, when its Secretary said: 


“This Commission has not done all that it might or should. 
We feel, however, that we have made some headway during 
the past twelve months. We have at least let ourselves in for 
certain important new undertakings which will give the Dio- 
cese the opportunity to demonstrate its willingness to back 
us up in the work which it has asked us to do.” 

For the present, however, it must be accepted as a happy 
omen, at least, that the Church is so organized, and that there 
is a conscious effort to realize her obligations and opportuni- 
ties, the chief of which is to help in the remaking of human 
nature and the formulation of its opinion, so that there will 
be a Christian social mind and a Church morale that will be 
effective factors in that behalf, ? 

By a Christian social mind, I mean, an habitual attitude 
of mind towards men and events founded upon a recognition 
of the fact that ‘“‘we are members one of another,” that we 
love our brother with whom we live, because we love God; 
because we “honor the brotherhood”; and because “we fol- 
low after the things which make for peace.” 

Perhaps the simplest way of explaining morale is to say 
that what “condition” is to the athlete’s body, morale is to 
the mind. “Morale,” Hocking tells us in his Morale and its 
Enemies, “is condition; good morale is good eondition of the 
inner man; it is the state of will in which one can get most . 
from the machinery, deliver blows with the greatest effect, 
take blows with the least depression, and hold out for the 
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longest time. It is both fighting power and staying power and 
strength to resist the mental infections, which fear, dis- 
couragement, and fatigue bring with them, such as eagerness 
for any kind of peace if it only gives momentary relief, or 
the irritability that sees large the defects in one’s own side 
until they seem more important than the need of defeating 
the enemy. And it is perpetual ability to come back.” 


HIS is general morale. Christian morale is all that plus 
the realization, as Mrs. Glenn so aptly phrased it: 


“That in effectiveness the ethical necessarily falls short 
of the religious appeal. The religious appeal shows in addition 
to emphasizing a human being’s innate ability to realize his 
own ideals or those implanted, that dependence need be 
neither on himself nor on another, but on God as reyealed in 
Jesus Christ. Furthermore, that through union with Jesus 
Christ the past can be wiped out, the fresh start made, like 
Christian with burden lightened, in a right, an opposite di- 
rection”; and because, to quote Mrs. Glenn again, “the Church 
offers magnificent means to strengthen the weak of will, even 
her sense of the immeasurable value in God’s eyes of each 
individual; her contention that the ‘downmost’ man must be 
counted as one, that no person can count as more. Whole- 
heartedly, with no apology, no tentative gesture, the Church 
through the social case worker makes approach to Christ, and 
gives reality to the dictum that brotherhood characterizes 
this common relationship to the one Father,’ and because 
“the Church has acquired through the ages a technique of 
the Catholic life.” 


In discussing The Social Function of the Church in The 
Piigrim, the Lord Bishop of Winchester closes his article with 
these pregnant words: 


“Tt is true that the leaders haye been lamentably deficient 
in training their members to the idea of Christian service 
in public life as a means of helping to carry out the social 
principles to which, as Christians, they are committed. No one 
who has lived in some of our great towns, at least in the north, 
can fail to have been impressed with the fact that the main 
brunt of municipal responsibility has been borne these many 
years past, not by the classes whose education may be sup- 
posed to have fitted them for such a task, but by men who, 
in spite of an often lamentable deficiency in this respect, have 
shown a public spirit and a readiness to serve the community 
which has been beyond all praise. Against these failures on 
the part of the Church may be set the fact that the Spirit is 
stirring its members to a new outlook on a scale unpre- 
cedented for centuries. Thousands of men and women within 
her borders are seriously pricked in their conscience and 
ready to give time and pains and prayer to achieving for them- 
selves, and helping their fellow Church members to achieve, 
not only the requisite knowledge but the courage to act upon 
that knowledge even in face of opposition or of public opinion 
itself. No one at least, in view of this report, can plead igno- 
rance as to the lines on which a beginning may be made in 
discipleship. For upon this willingness of the Church to learn, 
and then act; upon this propagation of righteousness and fel- 
lowship in every department of life in the spirit of the old 
Crusade-cry, ‘God wills it,’ depends in large measure the suc- 
cess or failure of the century on which we have entered.” 


This is what we may call the “long haul” of Christian So- 
cial Service. The short haul view was expressed in a striking 
statement prepared by the Rt. Rey. Charles H. Brent, D.D., and 
adopted by the Synod of the Second Province: 


“The Conference would affirm its conviction that the busi- 
ness of the Church embraces the whole scope of life; and in- 
asmuch as legislation registers the focusing and formulating 
of public opinion with respect to social needs, it is the business 
of the Church to see to it that, so far as it has influence, such 
legislation should have a Christian soul. Therefore, when any 
question arises having definite bearing upon the moral or 
spiritual welfare of the community, the Church as a corporate 
body should give active support to the best concrete pro- 
posals tending to promote such welfare. As illustrating the kind 
of proposals which should enlist this corporate support we 
would cite the Permanent Court for the Adjustment of Interna- 
tional Disputes and any worthy measure looking toward im- 
provements in the equipment and conduct of our State and 
country institutions.” 

It is to this phase that the Central Committee of the five 
Dioceses in Pennsylvania is directing its efforts, and will con- 
tinue to do so until the Christian Social Order shall have 
become the established order through the exercise of a sturdy 
and unremitting Christian Social Morale. 


A PRAYERLESS DAY can never be anything but a day of loss 
and failure. It may not seem so. Business may be prosperous 
as ever. The table may be bountifully spread. But however 
bright and happy a day may seem to be, if it lacks Heaven’s 
benediction, it is a sad day.—J. H. Miller. 
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PRESENT DAY PATRIOTISM* 


By rue Hon. JoHn C. ScHarer, M. C. 


E must be impressed with the fact that patriotism 

is not merely an abstract sentiment, but a matter so 

real that multitudes of men have offered their lives 
for their country. And we must remember that all Americans 
are follow countrymen, with one interest at heart, and that 
war is at best, but a cruel necessity, and that, although we 
now praise the memory of warlike deeds, it is only that we 
may the more surely perpetuate an era of unbroken and 
biessed peace. 

In memory of our dead, let us move on. We ought to turn 
our thoughts to ways of preventing wars. Let us be reminded 
that we cannot save our children and grandchildren from the 
horrors of war except by the practice of eternal vigilance. 

We know that men have something immortal, destined 


to live on after the body perishes, and capable after its re- _ 


lease from the body of still greater development and higher 
enjoyment. That something we call the soul. Take notice 
that the soul of man should not obey the law of living, but 
the law of duty. If any one of the departed heroes whom we 
here honor had obeyed the mere law of living, the animal in- 
stinct of self-preservation, he would have remained at home, 
and pursued his usual calling in comfort with his family and 
increasing wealth. Instead, professions were abandoned, careers 
broken up, and farms and comfortable homes left. And these 
heroes undertook to face hardships to which they were un- 
accustomed. They died and suffered thus, not to benefit thena- 
selves or to gratify any of the desires and passions which 
men have in common with beasts, but in the hope of helping 
to maintain a form of government which they believed to be 
preéminently calculated to eliminate the troubles of man- 
kind, and increase the happiness of their fellows. 

These departed heroes have given their lives in the cause 
of liberty and the preservation of a free government, A mere 
general declaration of the rights of man is not liberty, but 
these declarations must be translated into definte action. 

Let us guard zealously the liberty and principles of free 
government, maintained by the bloody sacrifices of our dead 
heroes. Let us insure the permanent preservation of a free 
democratic government and serve our nation in time of peace 
as faithfully as those we honor today served in time of war. 

A good citizen must be imbued with the spirit of God 
and love for his fellow man. He must condemn self seeking, 
covetousness, hypocrisy, class distinction, envy, malice, undue 
and ignoble ambition, which are dangerous to the perpetuity 
of' a democratic government, and must inculcate in his own 
heart and in the hearts of his fellow men self-restraint, repres- 
sion of the lower passions, love of his neighbor, contentment, 
regard for the rights and happiness of others, and respect for 
the law. C 

It is our duty, as American citizens, to obey the laws, even 
if some are, in our belief, unjust or unwise. It is our duty to 
vote at all elections and well inform ourselves what measures 
and men a good citizen should support. It is our duty to in- 
sist upon prompt execution of the laws, and to aid in their 
enforcement if called upon by proper officers. It is our duty 
to watch the conduct of public officers, to see that they per- 
form their duties and observe their constitutional limitations, 
and if they do not, it is our duty to help expose them, and at 
election to punish them, for it is only by such vigilance that 
the nation can preserve its liberties unimpaired. 

You whom we honor today, your sacrifice has not been in 
vain, You were stricken from your earthly life in the flower of 
your manhood, and have shown the greatest love one can 
show for his fellow man, by giving your life and your all for 
love of country. 


*Hxtracts from an address delivered on board the SS. Arizona, 
May 31, 1925, in honor of soldiers and sailors of the United States’ 
forces buried at sea. 


IN our obscure corner, by faithfulness to Christ’s commis- 
sion, we may accomplish an immortal work. When the rest of 
what our labor has wrought has gone to dust, the human souls 
which we haye molded in fellowship with Christ will abide, 
the noblest and lasting product of times.—Sunday School 
Chronicle. 
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Reservation, Communion, Benediction 


A Synopsis of a Paper Read Before the Church Congress at St. Louis 


By the Rev. William Brewster Stoskopf 


i Rector of the Church of the Ascension, Chicago 


ness to us in the Incarnation of the Hternal Son and 

upon the Blessed Sacrament of the Altar as the exten- 
sion of the Incarnation. The doctrine of the Holy Eucharist 
depends upon a fact, just as the doctrine of the Incarnation 
depends upon a fact. The basal fact behind the Incarnation is 
the Virgin Birth. The basal fact behind the doctrine of the 
Real Presence of the whole Christ, Body and Blood, Soul and 
Divinity, under the sacramental veils, is the fact of the con- 
version of the bread and wine, at the words of consecration, 
by the power of the Holy Ghost, into the Body and Blood of 
Jesus Christ. The words “This is my Body” enshrine the fact, 
therefore, that Christ is present really, objectively, substan- 
tially, and spiritwise. 

The doctrine of the real objective Presence is taught in 
the Book of Common Prayer in the Liturgy and is sharply 
defined in the Church Catechism by “the inward part, or thing 
signified,” the res sacramenti. 

From the beginning the Church has acted upon her faith 
by reserving the most holy Sacrament. St. Justin Martyr, St. 
Irenaeus, and Tertullian testify that the Blessed Sacrament 
has been reserved from the very earliest times. 

Three points are to be noted in regard to this primitive 

testimony. In the first place it would be a mistake to think 
that the Blessed Sacrament was reserved only for the com- 
munion of the sick; it was reserved for all those who were 
prevented from any cause from going to the offering of the 
Divine Sacrifice. I emphasize this because so many speak only 
of the communion of the sick, but, in the practical use of the 
Blessed Sacrament, it is given to night-workers, nurses, and 
others who, for any reason, are prevented from being present 
at Mass. 
’ In the second place, the Blessed Sacrament was ordinarily 
‘reserved only in one kind, although normally Holy Commu- 
nion was given, according to Apostoli¢ custom, under the 
species of bread and of wine everywhere until much later; 
nevertheless the Blessed Sacrament for these emergencies was 
reserved under the species of bread alone. 

And the third point, which I would stress perhaps more 
than the other two, is that from the very beginning no authori- 
zation whatever was given or implied for reservation of the 
Blessed Sacrament. It was taken for granted. Just as a priest 
in exercising the office of his priesthood was to celebrate the 
Divine Mysteries and required no canonical authorization to 
that end, so he was to reserve the Blessed Sacrament. The 
later canons were passed, not to authorize reservation, but to 
enforce the obligation of reservation. We therefore desire no 
authorization whatever in the Book of Common Prayer for 
that which is and ever has been the universal custom of 
Christ’s Catholic Church. 

Time fails me to show the canonical enforcement of reser- 
vation enshrined in many unrepealed pre-reformation canons, 
as, for example, in the unrepealed Constitutions of Archbishop 
Peckham, issued at Reading in 1279, which enforce reservation. 
I must also pass over the desperate argument, advanced only 
of late years, that the rubric at the end of the Communion 
Office forbids reservation. It was inserted to forbid the irrever- 
ent use of the Holy Eucharist, but has no reference whatever 
to reservation, as witness its authors, Cosin, Thorndike, and 
Sparrow. 

Adoration necessarily follows from reservation. Wherever 
our Lord is, there He is to be adored. It gives me special 
pleasure to be asked to speak upon this aspect of reservation 
because Benediction has been given at the Church of the As- 
cension for the last thirty-six years. The Blessed Sacrament 

‘has been reserved perpetually and publicly for purposes be- 
sides communion from the day in 1876 when Fr. Ritchie began 


To practice of Reservation depends upon God’s near- 


reservation, and Fr. Larrabee began Benediction thirty-six 
years ago. 

The Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament today is per- 
haps the most conspicuous manifestation of extra-liturgical 
devotion. It is a service of evangelical piety and of great 
peauty. “And J, if I be lifted up, will draw all men unto Me.” 

Because of the conspicuous emphasis upon the true doctrine 
of the Eucharist this service is often spoken against. The chief 
criticisms fall under four heads. 

1. “We have no guarantee that such a devotion was in- 
cluded in our Lord’s intention when He instituted the Eucha- 
ristic Mystery.” It is true that our Lord’s manifest purpose 
at the institution was for a Sacrifice and for a Holy Commu- 
nion: but our Lord was Almighty God; He foreknew what 
developments of devotion would take place in His Spirit- 
guided Church, and He has vouchsafed to bless millions of 
souls through Benediction. The argument is untrue for it is 
ultimately destructive of all worship of Jesus Christ as God. 

2. “These devotions are modern.” For five hundred years 
Christians did not pray to the Holy Ghost. Would it be an 
argument against Hucharistic Adoration if, for a thousand 
years, men did not pray to our Lord in the Blessed Sacra- 
ment? But we have some evidence of Eucharistic Adoration 
in early days. St. Cyril of Jerusalem, born in 318, teaches in 
his Catechetical Lectures how the communicant shall “conse- 
crate” himself with the Sacrament before receiving it. Gor- 
gonia, the sister of St. Gregory Nazianzen, ¢. 363, as Dr. Dar- 
well Stone tells us, had “recourse to the Reserved Sacrament 
as a means of offering prayer and receiving spiritual help.” 

8. “It is Roman.” The question is not is it Roman, but is 
it right? When we desire the reunion of Christendom it would 
be a strange thing to turn against a service simply because 
it was used by three hundred million of our fellow Christians. 
We have had to meet in the West the same denials of Eucha- 
ristie Doctrine as the Roman Church, and I believe that we 
should have developed independently some such service as 
Benediction. The desire of thorough-going Catholics is not that 
we should return to the past, but that we should resume 
arrested development. Some things are intrinsically Roman 
and Papal, others are accidentally Roman and Western. We 
are Westerns, and our Western inheritance includes much be- 
sides Benediction. The Filiogue clause in the Nicene Creed, 
Baptism by affusion, the postponing of Confirmation to years 
of discretion, the recitation of the Apostles’ Creed, and other 
customs of ours, are just as Roman as Benediction. 

4, “It diminishes our appreciation of the fact of our Lord’s 
mystical Presence in His Church and in His Saints.” If this 
objection were true it would be an argument not primarily 
against Benediction but against Holy Communion. 

A year or so ago in an eastern city there was a Solemn 
Procession of the Blessed Sacrament in one of our churches. 
The canopy held over the Most Holy was supported by four pro- 
fessors, from Yale, Harvard, Princeton, and Columbia respec- 
tively. At the same time, at the Church of the Ascension, Chi- 
cago, the canopy was supported by four men who could speak 
little English, from an Italian diocesan mission. We face the 
anarchism of Protestant denials of the Faith, which imperils 
the ignorant, we face a Catholicism of the Index and the 
Syllabus which alienates the intelligent. It is our glorious 
destiny to show forth a Catholicism which will appeal to both 
the learned and the ignorant. 

God speed the day when, in our greatest Cathedral, all 
will kneel in the unity of a common Faith before the high 
altar, adorned with tapers and flowers, where amid the clouds 
of incense Jesus dwells, lovelier than the lilies and more 
glorious than the lights, while the voices of thousands hymn 
forth the glories of His Sacred Heart. 
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Pierre Emery Jones: A Haitian Priest 


By the Rt. Rev. H. R. Carson, Dip 


Bishop of Haiti 


at Port au Prince. While still active, I asked him to 

give me a sketch of his life, feeling as I did that there 
must have been incidents in his long ministry—he died just 
short of 77 years—of permanent interest. For years he has been 
the outstanding figure in this missionary field. Anywhere he 
would have been a striking figure and he was singularly so in 
the environment of his native land. Without following too 
closely his own notes, I am not departing from them far, for 
I wish to preserve his own language, a language remarkably 
pure both in his native tongue and in the English which he 
acquired. 

Both his parents were of the Wesleyan: Society, and his 
elementary education was received in private schools in Port 
au Prince. Later, he attended what was known as the Lancas- 
trian School, the founder of which was one Boco, an African, 
who, when a boy, had been rescued from a slave ship by an 
English man-of-war, adopted, and educated by an English 
family. Afterwards he came to Haiti, and the school which 
he proceeded to found was closed only recently, after an ex- 
istence of almost a century. It was from Boco that Jones first 
got his interest in the Church. Later, receiving a scholarship, 
he became a pupil at the National Lycée, founded by Alexandre 
Pétion, the founder and the first President of Haiti. It is worth 
recording that the site of the proposed Cathedral was owned 
by Pétion, and his home, while President, is now occupied by 
our boys’ school. 

Still a Wesleyan, Jones followed up his interest in the 
Church by attending a Sunday school which had recently been 
opened by James Theodore Holly. There was another Sunday 
school pupil, Charles Benedict, then a Roman Catholic, after- 
wards a priest of the Church, whose fortunes very often inter- 
twined with Jones’. When sixteen years old, both of them 
joined the Corps @’ Artillerie and saw active service for a time. 

Through the interest of the Rt. Rev. George Burgess, D.D., 
Bishop of Maine, Jones and Benedict were sent to Philadel- 
phia to pursue their studies for the ministry. One of their in- 
structors was Dr. Auer, later Bishop of Cape Palmas, Africa; 
another was the Rey. Alexander Shiras, of Virginia; others 
were Dr. Daniel Goodwin and George Emlen Hare, father of 
Bishop Hare. Together the two men were admitted to the 
diaconate in the Church of Our Saviour, Philadelphia, and 
both left immediately for their native land. 

Jones’ first appointment was to Jérémie, that stands as a 
sort of outpost in the extreme western part of the island. Here 
the influence of the Church was negligible in quantity. There 
was, however, a Wesleyan mission, which had been organized 
almost twenty-five years before, and which boasted not only a 
splendid brick church edifice, but also a parsonage. The people 
of Jérémie then and now boasted of their culture and, re- 
ligiously, those who were not Romanists in faith united in op- 
position at the first to the young missionary. They would have 
no liturgy, no creed. The canticles were so many persisting 
vestiges of Romanism. Quoting the notes, “What a battle- 
ground with those staunch Calvinistic Wesleyans!”’ 

Three miles from Jérémie there is a little town called La 
Passe, which had been originally settled by families that had 
come to Haiti from Philadelphia in 1824. Here Jones found a 
few scattered members of the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church. In the revolution that had just passed over the coun- 
try, they had lost their church, and all that remained was a 
Bible and vessels for the Holy Communion. 

These two fields the young minister soon united and made 
an impress upon all the countryside that is still spoken of. 
Jérémie became known as a Church community, rather than 
Wesleyan. 

The Rt. Rev. Arthur Cleveland Coxe visited Haiti in 1872, 
and Jones and Benedict again stood side by side, this time to 
receive the priesthood. 

I have just been reading in a History of Haiti of the period 


(): APRIL 30th, the Rey. Pierre E. Jones, S.T.D., died 


during which Jones was stationed at Jérémie this reference to 
those days: “A Constitutional Assembly elected under strong 
military influence Michel Domingue to the Presidency, June 
11, 1874. To a weak spirit Domingue joined a violent temper. 
During the uprising of the cacos in the South he displayed a 
ferocious energy against Salnave, one of the national popular 
idols. In the villages, as in the country, one walked amidst 
fires and desolation.” 

These were the conditions that forced Jones to flee in a 
small open boat with his three little children to Jamaica. Here 
Bishop Nuttall received him with cordiality and offered him 
permanent work in his diocese. Jones felt the call of his own 
land and people, however, and returned to Haiti, and, after 
the civil disturbance was over, he took up again his work at 
Jérémie. He found there one Léon Ponce, a converted Roman 
priest, in charge of his old mission. Just what the ecclesiastical 
connection of Ponce was does not appear, but it is to be in- 
ferred he must have been a free lance. 

The President of Haiti gave Jones an appointment as In- 
spector of Schools in an extensive territory, a signal honor in 
that day, and still is, for one who was not a Roman Catholic 
and in a field where there was only one school that was not 
distinctly Roman; save in this one exceptional ease, the schools 
were conducted by men and women of French teaching Orders 
—teaching Brothers and Sisters. 

In 1890, the national Government again recognized Mr. 
Jones’ scholastic ability, appointing him to organize Hyppolyte 
Collegeat Aquin. Here he had further opportunity to pursue 
his ministry, in a field of upwards 30,000, and a single Roman 
Catholic church. Later Mr. Jones accepted an offer of the 
Government again, this time to reorganize the Lancastrian 
School in Port au Prince. This work he accomplished with 
credit to the Church no less than to himself. He still kept his 
devotion to the duties of his ministry; with the assistance of 
Alexandre Battiste, a priest of the Church, as well as Vice 
Consul for the United States, and a son, Mr. Henry Jones, who 
had received a large part of his education at the Bishop Scott 
Academy, Portland, Oregon, he undertook the supervision of 
the studies of certain young men who were desirous to enter 
the ministry of the Church. He also founded another mission, 
at Coustard, on the plains of Port au Prince. 

A son of his old dean at the Philadelphia Divinity School, 
Mr. Harold Goodwin, assisted him while on a visit to Phila- 
delphia to secure funds for the building of a chureh at Cous- 
tard. Unhappily this church was destroyed by a hurricane in 
1915. Again Philadelphia friends came to his assistance and 
the ruined chapel was partially rebuilt. 

In 1912, Dr. Jones—he had received his degree from the 
Philadelphia Divinity School—became rector of the Church of 
the Holy Trinity, Port au Prince. 

Acting very largely upon his advice and counsel, that which 
had been up to the death of Bishop Holly, in 1911, ? Hoglise 
Orthodoze Apostolique d@ Haiti, surrendered its autonomy as 
a national Church and became, in 1913, the Missionary District 
of Haiti of the American Episcopal Church. 

Dr. Jones’ last public appearance was at the laying of the 
corner-stone of the Cathedral of the Holy Trinity, on February 
8th last, the Rt. Rev. Paul Matthews performing that solemn 
act for the Bishop of the jurisdiction, and Dr. Jones made a 
notable address. That event gave him great happiness, for he 
felt it to be the crowning of his ministry, and the dawning of a 
new era in the life of the Church in his native land. His 
ministry had begun in days of feebleness, he had experienced 
privation, and had suffered, on more than one occasion, stoning. 
He felt that his Church was coming into its proper heritage at 
the great outpouring in February. Less than three months 
later, a great throng gathered again in the church and the 
churehyard, after a night spent in devotions, but this time it 


was to do him personal honor, for his body was about to be 


carried to the cemetery. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


All communications published under this head must be signed by the actual name of the writer. This rule will invariably be adhered to. 
The Editor is not responsible for the opinions expressed, but yet reserves the right to exercise discretion as to what shall be published. 


THE FIRST PERIOD OF CHRISTIAN 
MISSIONS IN JAPAN 


To the Editor of The Living Church: 
T WAS SURPRISING to learn, on the authority of the Rey. 
William Bollard, in his remarks [April 25th] on my recent 
article [April 11th] about the discovery in 1865 of thou- 
sands of secret Christians in Japan, that some people believe 
that Christianity was unknown in Japan till the middle of the 
Nineteenth Century. If there are actually such intelligent but 
uninformed persons, one can only say that there is abundant 
proof of the statement that, from 1549 until about 1640, there 
was a great missionary work carried on there which was more 
successful, at least as far as number of conversions, than the 
efforts which have been made for the past sixty-five years. 

Mr. Bollard’s letter to you included an extract from the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica to the effect that the last phase of 
the early missionary enterprise in Japan ended in a terrible 
massacre in 1637, when the Christians made desperate by the 
eruelty of their persecutors, gathered together to the number 
of thirty-seven thousand on the peninsula of Shimabara, and 
there, after a tremendous combat, were forced, from lack of 
food, to surrender, and thereupon were one and all, fighting 
forces, women, old men and children, cruelly put to death. 
This was thought to have totally uprooted Christianity in the 
Japanese empire, although here and there a few individuals 
may have been overlooked, who, in the course of nature, passed 
away, leaving none who could be called Christians of their 
race. The wonderful discovery which I sketched proved, on 
the contrary, that the Gospel had taken deep root, and that 
the persecutions of the early Seventeenth Century and the 
continuous inquisition for Christians maintained for centu- 
ries had not succeeded in putting an end either to the knowl- 
edge of the faith or of it as a life. 

In a private letter to Mr. Bollard I told him this, and also 
said that the Shimabara insurrection, although it took place 
as described in the Britannica, did not arise from the despera- 
tion of the Christians but from a widely different cause. He 
asked me to make known through your columns what was the 
oceasion of such a rising. With your permission I will relate 
as briefly as possible the occasion. The bare fact is that the 
Shimabara rebellion was an insurrection of maddened vassals 
on account of the inhuman cruelty of their feudal lords. There 
were among them large numbers of Christians who were the 
subjects of an apostate Christian daimyo. 

The revolt was long believed to have been exactly what 
Britannica said of it, but researches, made since Japan has 
been opened, prove conclusively that the cause lay in the 
harsh treatment of the peasant farmers by their feudal su- 
periors. There are several lines of proof, of which I will cite 
but one—the testimony of a Dutch eye-witness, as given in 
letters still preserved in Holland at the Hague. 

From 1640 onward until 1859 Japan was shut out from 

intercourse with the world except for a Dutch trading post 
or factory at Deshima Nagasaka. This was permitted under 
galling and humiliating conditions. 
_ he letters of which I speak were written by Koeckebacker, 
who was the chief at Deshima from 1633 till 1639. There are 
thirteen of his letters. He was asked by the Japanese authori- 
ties to help in crushing the revolt, and he went himself on 
an armed vessel named de Ryp which, from February 21, 1638, 
till March 12th, fired 425 rounds, with great effect, against the 
insurgents. On the latter date one of his crew was killed by a 
shot from the besieged and fell from the masthead, killing an- 
other on whom the body fell. Koeckebacker then withdrew, 
but left six cannon and ammunition for serving them. All 
this he relates in his letters. 

In the first of the series, dated December 17, 1637, he says 
he had learned of the revolt, and proceeds to account for it 
thus: 

“Some years ago the Prince of Arima had removed to an- 
other domain with which he was endowed by His Majesty. 
At his departure he left nearly all his nobles and knights be- 
hind him, whilst the newly appointed Prince came [to suc- 
ceed him] with nearly all his retainers. Thus the retainers of 
the former Prince were deprived of their living and forced by 


poverty to become farmers. But, although thus becoming peas- 
ants in name, they were soldiers well acquainted with the use 
of arms. Moreover, the newly-come lord laid upon them more 
and more taxes and demanded of them rice beyond their 
ability to produce. Those who could not pay the fixed tax 
were then by his order dressed in a rough straw coat made of 
a kind of grass with long broad leaves, and called mino by 
the Japanese. These mantles were tied around the neck and 
body, the hands being tightly bound behind their backs by 
ropes, after which the straw coats were set on fire. Their 
agonized writhings were called the mino dance (mino-odori). 
The tyrant, not content with this cruel act, ordered the women 
to be hung up by their legs, naked and made the object of the 
jeers of his servants. The people endured this as long as they 
could, but when their master’s son began to make their burdens 
heavier still and his cruelties grew more atrocious, they re- 
solyed to refuse to comply with his demands and to die one 
death instead of the many slow deaths to which they were 
subjected. Some of their leaders even felt themselves bound 
to kill with their own hands their wives and children, in order 
to save them from the sufferings and disgrace which they had 
so long endured. 

“The farmers also ‘of Amakusa, a district near Arima, 
revolted, slew their ruler, and seized the island, determined to 
resist to the end against such exactions and tortures.” 


The letters continue for nearly a year and give a continued 
narrative of the course of the siege, and of events after the 
final slaughter. His testimony is conclusive, and I need cite 
nothing further. CHARLES F,. SWEET. 

Peekskill, N. Y. 


CREEDAL INSURANCE 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 
EVER MORE than at the present time was needed for spiri- 
N tual edification St. Paul’s message to the Corinthians: 
“The natural man receiveth not the things of the Spirit 
of God: for they are foolishness unto him: neither ean he know 
them, because they are spiritually discerned,” that the Apos- 
tles’ Creed may be held ‘intact as the minimum of creedal con- 
fession, whereby one is characterized a Christian in belief. 

In- the Godhead there is no conflict between omniscience 
and holiness, so, in any progress toward Godlikeness in Chris- 
tian character,*there is no conflict between the discernment 
in mental power and that discernment in spiritual purity 
which is fundamentally required for an acceptance of the 
supernatural elements in Christianity. The Apostles’, the Nicene 
and the Athanasian Creeds are radiographs of a Christian 
soul. 

It goes without saying that purity of heart, as the basis 
of normality of theological mind, is of prime importance in 
the lives of any to be commissioned as ministers of the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ. 

In these days of promiscuity of creedal pronouncements, 
this is needed more and more, as an insurance against a mere 
eultus of the ego, the devotional culture of Christlikeness. 

San Francisco, May 28. WiLtiAM M. Bours. 


INFALLIBILITY AND IDOLATRY 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

N AN ARTICLE on Anglo-Catholicism Self-Revealed, in the 

May number of a Roman Catholic magazine called Truth, 

there is the following statement on page 10: 

“In practice those who deny infallibility to the Holy See 
attribute it to their favorite self-chosen preacher or teacher, 
above all to some apostate Catholic, if such be available. In 
this they are not only illogical but also unconsciously idola- 
trous.” 

If the non-Roman Catholics are unconsciously idolatrous 
in attributing infallibility to a human being, then the Roman 
Catholics must be consciously guilty of the same offence, for 
they deliberately and consciously attribute infallibility to a 
human being, the Bishop of Rome. 

I find a number of laymen, both communicants of the 
Church—and members of the various denominations, dis- 
turbed by the newspaper accounts of the “Conversations” be- 
tween members of the Chureh of England and Cardinal 
Mercier. GrorGeE HE, WHARTON. 
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THE LETTER OF THE COMMISSION ON THE 
RECRUITING FOR THE MINISTRY 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

HAVE FOLLOWED with much interest the discussion in your 
| columns of the circular letter sent out by the committee 

on recruiting for the ministry. The purpose of the letter 
was to call the attention of the Church to some very important 
practical problems which confront the young men who haye 
heard the call of the Master and have been ordained. 

Among these practical questions is that of marriage. Men 
are asked to consider seriously the voluntary postponing of 
marriage in order that they may devote the early years of their 
ministry to service in fields where it would be unfair and 
unwise to ask women and children to live. There is increasing 
need for single men in such fields. Are our young men con- 
sidering whether Gop calls them to such work? 

A second problem involves the study of the present method 
by which men are called and appointed to their posts, and 
suggesting for discussion a method which has been proposed 
by several men of good judgment and wide experience. The 
suggestion is that the appointing power should consist of a 
board composed of the Bishop, the Standing Committee, and 
elected representatives of the parish or mission; the Bishop, 
the Standing Committee, and the representatives of the par- 
ish to have each (group) by one vote, and the agreement of the 
three parties being necessary to a choice. The committee asks 
whether some such method of procedure would ayoid some 
of the difficulties of the present system. 

There are several other suggestions in the circular letter 
which should receive full, and thoughtful, discussion because 
they involve questions which are in the minds of men looking 
forward to Holy Orders, as well as of men already in the 
ministry. 

Among these is that in paragraph three of the letter, deal- 
ing with the care of isolated communicants. This is one of the 
vital questions in every diocese in the Church. The committee 
revised its suggestion made in the circular letter by omitting 
the last half of paragraph three (to which such determined 
opposition has been taken, and on which the committee was 
not unanimous). The urging of isolated communicants to work 
and worship with their fellow Christians in their community, 
and the suggestions regarding the policy in the assignment 
of fields, has been deleted. These questions are in the air. 
They are being discussed widely. Men who value the sacra- 
mental life of the Church must be ready to give a reason for 
the Faith that is in them. 

In connection with seattered Church families, is there not 
here a field of tremendous scope and of very great importance 
to which our Departments of Education can render invaluable 
assistance through the preparation of suitable courses of in- 
struction and plain suggestions to parents how to use them? 
The question is too large to add its discussion to this letter. 

CHARLES HERBERT YOUNG. 


A SHORTENED BENEDICITE 


To the Editor of The Living Church: 
HE RECENT letter [May 16] in your correspondence 
| columns, in regard to the Benedictus Hs, is, I think, 
very much to the point. Its diction is such that it is 
not easily singable, and it will probably not become popular. 
Instead of the substitute offered however, I would suggest an 
abbreviation of the Benedicite, as outlined below as an al- 
ternative to the longer form. The Benedicite is admirable for 
singing but its full form is too long, and this is the chief 
reason for its infrequent use. The shortened form suggested 
has some: traditional authority or liturgical precedent. 


“O all ye Works of the Lord, bless ye the Lord: praise him, 
and magnify him for ever. 

“O ye Angels of the Lord, ete. 

“O ye Heavens, ete. 

“O all ye Powers of the Lord, ete. 

“O let the Earth bless the Lord, praise him, etec., [omit- 
ting “yea, let it”] 

“O ye Children of Men, etc. 

“O ye Priests of the Lord, ete. 

“O ye Servants of the Lord, ete. 

“O ye Spirits and Souls of the Righteous, ete. 

“O ye holy and humble Men of heart, etc.” 


This makes a canticle of ten verses of simple, intelligible 
devotion, which is already familiar in substance, and easy to 
sing. 

It is too bad to have the Prayer Book go to final form in 
its revision with such an unsatisfactory canticle as the Bene- 
dictus Hs cumbering its already over-complicated pages. 

Wo. CHRIsty PATTERSON. 
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THE NICENE CREED 


To the Editor of The Living Church: 


OME TIME since Tur Livine CHURCH answered in the nega- 
S tive an “inquiry” as to whether there were any “scientific 
Christians.”’ Be that as it may, the undersigned considers 
timely, since this is the sixteen hundredth anniversary of the 
Nicene Council, a suggestion to the Prayer Book Revision Com- 
mittee, that they do something distinctly scientific, by being 
instrumental in bringing our liturgical text of the Constan- 
tinopolitan Creed—in which form the amplified Nicene Creed 
Stands in the Prayer Book of this Church—into harmony with 
its Greek original (and with its Latin and other translations) 
by: 

1. Deleting the copulative conjunction “and,” before “all 
things visible and invisible’; this phrase being evidently in- 
tended by the Fathers of the Council as an epexegesis to the 
expression “of heaven and earth”; so that our liturgical text 
quite misses the mark, to put it mildly. 

2. Supplying in the phrase, “One Catholic and Apostolic 
Church,” between “one” and “Catholic,” the attribute “holy,” 
which is found in the authentic text of our Creed and appears 
also in the text of every other Christion Communion that has 
adopted this Creed. 

That these strictures are not meant to have any bearing 
on the filioque, which is of the nature of an enrichment, goes 
without saying. A, A, MUELLER. 

Sussex, Wis. 


PRAYER BOOK REVISION 

To the Editor of The Living Church: ° 

HE Prayer Book at present calls yesterday [May 31] 

Whitsunday, which a large majority of our people, both 

clergy and laity persistently pronounce Whit Sunday. 
Reference to the Collects, Epistles, and Gospels for the rest 
of the Whitsuntide season show clearly that the correct pro- 
nounciation is Whitsun Day, as today is recorded as Monday 
in Whitsun Week and tomorrow Tuesday in Whitsun Week. 
While changes in the Communion Service are still open, I 
would respectfully suggest to the Commission on Prayer Book 
Reyision that steps be taken to have this great Feast Day of 
God the Holy Ghost put in line with Christmas Day and 
Easter Day and have it written as it should be pronounced, 
Whitsun Day, with a capital D. I trust that this will favorably 
appeal to the members of the Commission and to all other 
Bishops and Deputies to the General Convention. 

Louisville, Ky., June 1. J. Gipson MINNIGERODE. 


To the Editor of The Living Church: 


F ANY MORE changes—even minor ones—are made in the 
l Communion Office at the coming General Convention, there 

is a very simple one which I would like to propose. It is 
to make the last part of the Consecration Prayer (as it now 
stands) read as follows: 

“And here we offer and present unto thee, O Lord, our 
selves, our souls and bodies, to be a reasonable, holy, and liy- 
ing sacrifice unto thee. 

“And we humbly beseech thee that we, and all others,” ete. 

The period and pause after “thee” would make much more 
distinct and emphatic our eucharistic sacrifice, the sacrifice of 
self. And the emphasis is needed, it seems to me, in this age 
and generation. Roya K. Tucker. 

Louisville, Ky., June 2. 


DENVER CATHEDRAL SERVICES 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 


N THE ISSUE of THE Livine CuHurcH for April 25th, under 
l News Items, Denver, Colorado, I was astonished to read 

that “St. John’s Cathedral had the Three Hour Service 
for the first time and is no longer the only exception to the 
general rule.” : 

Perhaps your correspondent has lived but a short time 
in Denver and has been misinformed. At any rate, I cannot 
allow this statement to go unchallenged. As a member of St. 
John’s Cathedral parish for over thirty-five years I can 
speak quite definitely of its customs and, during the rectorate 
of the late Dr. Henry Martyn Hart, it was usual to hold a 
Three Hour Service on Good Friday. Never have I heard 
a more reverent expounding of the Seven Last Words than 
that given by the scholarly Dean. CynTHia H. Lams. 

May 23. 


Tue Spirit of Love, wherever it is, is its own blessing and 
happiness, because it is the truth and reality of God in the 
soul—Wm. Law. 
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CELEBRATION OF THE HOLY EUCHARIST AT THE BREAKING OF GROUND FOR Meee 
THE SHERWOOD MEMORIAL PORCH OF THE STUDENT CHAPEL VERY REV. HE. J. M. NUTTER, D.D., 
AT THE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, CHAMPAIGN Dean of Nashotah House 


[See Tau Livinc CuHurcH for June 6th, page 198] 


THE REV. B. D. TUCKER, JR., D.D., 
who has recently declined election as Bishop Coadjutor 
of Virginia 


THE REV. ERNEST M. STIRHS, D.D., 


who has recently accepted election as Bishop Coadjutor 
of Long Island 
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“THE YOUNG PEOPLE’S CONVENT! 


DATES 


[See THE Livy 
“ 
Summer Conferences tor 1925 ; 
PROVINCE OF NEW ENGLAND , 
| MEETING PLACE | SECRETARY , 
Wellesley Conference Wellesley, Mass. Miss J. 8S. Bumstead, 12 Berkeley Street, Cambridge, 


June 22-July 2 


Church Conference of the Province 


June 22-July i 
| of New England 


Mass. 
St. Paul's School, Concord, N. H.|Rev. Malcolm Taylor, 1 Joy Street, Boston, Mass. 


June 22-30 Connecticut Conference for Young|Pomfret School, Pomfret, Conn. |Rev. J. H. Rosebaugh, 28 Garden Street, Hartford, 
: People Conn. 
PROVINCE OF NEW YORK AND NEW JERSEY 
July 6-iT Summer School of the Province|Geneva, N. Y. _ as = — ~- . 
of New York and New Jersey M Geraldutiawis. S B Y ¢ 
July 6-17 Summer School for Church Work-|Princeton, N. J. LSS MAO ewis, Secretary, Beacon, N. Y. 
ers = 
July 6-18 Cornell University Rural Confer-|Ithaca, N. Y. Dr. Ralph A. Felton, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. ] 
ence rd 
June 22-July 3 New York Summer School for|New York School of Social Work,|Rev. C. N. Lathrop, 281 Fourth Ave., New York 
Pastors New York City City. ; 
PROVINCE OF WASHINGTON , 
June 15-26 Virginia Summer School of Re-|Sweetbrier College, Sweetbrier,|)Dr. F. J. Ribble, Richmond, Va. ; 
ligious Education (also Diocese} Va. : 


of Southwestern Virginia) 


June 29-July 6-17 Conneaut Lake Summer School 


July 3 Bishopthorpe Manor Summer 
School 

July 2-9 Summer Conferences of Church 
Workers 

June 23-27 Peninsular Summer School 

July 20-31 Provincial Summer School for 


Colored Church Workers 


Exposition Park, 
Pa. 
South Bethlehem, Pa. 


Conneaut Lake,}Rev. Edward Owen, Sharon, Pa. 


{ 
Very Rev. H. W. Diller, 901 Mahautong Street, Potts- 
ville, Pa. 
Rev. Charles E. McCoy, 844 West 4th Street, Wil- 
liamsport, Pa. 
Rey. Thos. G, Hill, Smyrna, Dela. 
Ven. J. S. Russell, D.D., St. Paul’s School, Lawrence: 
ville, Va. 


Eaglesmere, Pa. 


Ocean City, Md. 
St. Paul’s School, Lawrenceville, 
Va. 


PROVINCE OF SEWANEE 


June 21-July 2 Mississippi Teacher Training 
School 

School of Prophets: and Adult 
Division 

Young People’s Department of 
Sewanee Training School 


Aug. 12-26 


July 28-Aug. 11 


Aug. 12-25 Sewanee Clergy Conference 

(tentative) 

June 2-6 St. Augustine’s Conference (col- 
ored) 

June 13-20 


June 25-July 6 

June 6-18 Louisiana Young People’s Ser- 
vice League Annual Camp Con- 
ference 


All Saints’ Episcopal College, 
Vicksburg, Miss. 
Sewanee, Tenn. 


Rev. C. A. Ross, Canton, Miss. 
Rey. Mercer P. Logan, Monteagle, Tenn. 


Sewanee, Tenn. Rt. Rev. C. S. Quin, D.D., Houston, Tenn. 


Sewanee, Tenn. Rt. Rev. J. M. Maxon, D.D., Nashville, Tenn. 

Raleigh, N. C. Rt. Rev. H. B. Delany, D.D., Raleigh, N. C. 

Versailles, Ky. Dean R. K. Massie, Lexington, Ky. ! 

Blue Ridge, N. C. Dr. W. D. Weatherford, Southern College of 
Y. M. C. A., Nashville, Tenn. 


Bay St. Louis, Miss. Rev. J. S. Ditchburn, 1519 Clio Street, New Orleans, 
La 


\ 
June 20-July 3 Upper South Carolina pee aD Transylvania, Brevard,|Rev. G. F. Reese, Charleston, S. C. | 
People’s Conference N. : 
July 6-17 Adult Teacher ‘Training Con-|Valle aa N. Cc. Rev. W. H. K. Pendleton, Spartanburg, 8S. Cc. | a 
ference 
PROVINCE OF MIDWEST 
June 9-19 Summer Conference for Church|Vawter Park, Lake Wawasee,|Rev. C. HE. Bigler, 111 N. Market Street, Kokomo, Ind. 
Workers Ind. | é 
June 29-July 10 Racine Conference Racine, Wis. Rey. C. H. Young, D.D., Howe School, Howe, Ind: 
June 30-July 10 Racine Clergy Conference Racine, Wis. 


June 28-July 5 
June 22-July 3 


Michigan Summer Conference 

Summer School for Church 
Workers 

Wisconsin Rural Chureh Sum- 
mer School 

Racine School of Religion 


June 30-July 10 
July 13-Aug. 3 


Mr. E. B. Piper, 2326 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Rev. J. R. Stalker; 420 S. Lincoln Ave., Massillon, 
Ohio. 

Prof. J. H. Kolb, 
Wis. 

Mrs. George Biller, Taylor Hall, Racine, Wis. 


Hillsdale, Mich. 
Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio 
Madison, Wis. University of “Wisconsin, Madison, 


Racine, Wis. 


ar 


bd 
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LE, FLA., APRIL 17 AND 18, 1925 
fh, page 58] 
PROVINCE OF THH NORTHWEST 
DATES MEETING | PLACH SECRETARY 
July 20-31 Summer Conference for Church|Hvergreen, Colo, Very Rev. R. S. Chalmers, 706 8. Hway Street, Dal- 
School Workers las, Texas. 
Aug. 4-19 Byergreen Clergy Conference Evergreen, Colo. Rt. Rev. J. P. Johnson, D.D., 323 McClintock Bldg., 
c Denver, Colo. 
June 16-25 Summer Conference for Church|Sioux Falls, 8. D. Miss M. B. Peabody, Sioux Falls, S. D. 


Workers 


Aug. 30-Sept. 5 Minnesota Summer School 


Shattuck School, Faribault, Minn.|Rev. B. H. Eckel, Jr., 77 Macalester Ave., St. Paul, 


Minn, 


PROVINCE OF THE SOUTHWEST 


School 


June 30-July 9 Spokane Summer 


Chureh Workers 


for|McDonald Point, 
Lake Coeur d’ Alene, Idaho 


June 1-12 Summer School of Methods,|Norman, Okla. Mrs. Carrie Templeton, 1219 BH. 8. Blvd., Muskogee, 
Okla. i 
June 10-14 Bethany College Topeka, Kans. Rt. Rev. Jas. Wise, D.D., Topeka, Kans, 
July 7-21 Religious Educational Conference/Camp Allen, Texas Mr. J. H. Stopford, 1117 Texas Ave., Houston, Texas. 
for Diocese of Texas 
« 2 Okita Oper Institute on Religious Education|Grace Church, Chanute, Kansas Rey. T. R. Ludlow, Topeka, Kans. 
PROVINCE OF THE PACIFIC 
NortH 
\July 14-24 Oregon Summer School for/Chatauqua Park, Gladstone, Ore.jVen. J. C. Black, 11 Ainsworth Bldg., Portland, Ore. 
Clergy and Church Workers 
June 15-26 East Oregon Cove, Oregon. Rev, Lindley H. Miller, Hood River, Ore. 


Rey. Herman B. Page, Yakima, Wash. 


SourH 


Barly Summer Vacation Conference Asilomar, Calif. 

August | 

June 29-July 4 ‘Los Angeles Summer School Harvard School, 
| Calif. 

June 15-25 Utah Summer School Rowland Hall, 


Utah. 


Rev. Lloyd Thomas, 521 29th Street, Oakland, Calif. 


Angeles, Rev. David R. Covell, 619 Ss: Figueroa Street, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


Los 


Salt Lake City, Rev. H. BH. Henriques, 1595 S. 9th BE. St., Salt Lake 


City, Utah we 


Also 


June 30-July 11 


Spokane Summer School for|Moore, Lake Chelan, Wash. 


Rey. Herman B. Page, Yakima, Wash. 


June 25- Chureh Workers 
ADDITIONAL SUMMER CONFERENCE FOR RURAL CLERGY 
PROVINCE OF MIDWEST 
July 20-30 |Michigan Agricultural College |Hast Lansing, Mich. [Prof. BH. H. Ryder, Hast Lansing, Mich. 
PROVINCE OF THE SOUTHWEST 
July 7-14 Prof. Walter Burr, Manhattan, Kans. 


lege 


Kansas State Agricultural oer Kans. 


RELIGIOUS NEEDS 


N a certain community of approximately 9,000 population, 

there are nine churches (omitting the Roman Catholic) 

each with a salaried pastor. The combined congregations 
of these nine churches would fill one good-sized auditorium 
and the combined Sunday schools would make only one good- 
sized Church school. Here we may say is a case of flagrant 
“over-churching.” Why pay nine men when we could get along 
with one? But wait! In the same community nearly seventy- 
five teachers are employed in the public school at salaries 
ranging from $1,200 to about $3,000, while not one person in 
the entire community is employed to teach religion to boys and 
girls or to train them in the Christian way of life. Reading, 
writing, and arithmetic are important, but so is religion. From 
the standpoint of an adequate religious ministry the town is 
tremendously “undermanned.” The trouble is not that too many 


are employed, but that too many of the same kind are em- 
ployed to do similar pieces of work. Nine men give their time 
to the preparation of eighteen sermons each week and the con- 
ducting of nine prayer meetings, but no one is employed to 
place the Church school on a high level of efficiency, to organ- 
ize and carry on weekday religious instruction, to conduct 
daily vacation Bible schools, to lead clubs, to supervise whole- 
some recreation, or to do other things for which the young life 
of the community is crying out.—Jay 8. Stowell. 


Rewicion is the first thing and the last thing, and until a 
man has found God and been found by God, he begins at no 
beginning, he works to no end. He may have his friendships, 
his partial loyalties, his scruples of honor. But all these things 
fall into place and life falls into place only with God.—H. G. 
Wells. 


bo 
bo 
bo 


Church Kalendar 
VK 


JUNE 


“QO Gop! Thou knowest how busy we must 
be this day. If we forget Thee, do not Thou 
forget us.”—A captain’s prayer on going into 
battle. 


First Sunday after Trinity. 
21. Second Sunday after Trinity. 
24. Nativity St. John Baptist. 
28. Third Sunday after Trinity. 
29. St. Peter, Apostle. 

380. Tuesday. 


KALENDAR OF COMING EVENTS 


June 13. Versailles, Ky., Conference. 

June 15. Virginia Summer School of Re- 
ligious Education ; Utah Summer School. 

June 16. Sioux Falls Summer Conference, 

June 20. Summer School for Colored Church 
Workers, Lawrenceville, Va.; Upper South 
Carolina Young People’s Conference, Brevard, 
N. C.; Michigan Agricultural College Confer- 
ence. 


June 21. Mississippi Teachers’ Training 
School. 
June 22. Wellesley Conference; New Eng- 


land Church Conference; Connecticut Confer- 
ence for Young People; New York Summer 
School for Pastors; Kenyon College Summer 
School for Church Workers; Albany Cathedral 
Summer School. 

June 23. Peninsular Summer School, Ocean 
City, Md. 

June 25. Blue Ridge Conference. 

June 28. Michigan Summer Conference. 

June 29. Bethlehem Summer School; Los An- 
geles Summer School; Racine Summer Confer- 
ence. 

June 30. Racine Clergy Conference; Wiscon- 
sin Rural Church Summer School; Spokane 
Summer School. 


APPOINTMENTS ACCEPTED 


Barper, Rey. R. Y., of Grace Church, Chan- 
ute, Kansas; to be priest in charge of St. 
John’s Church, Centralia, Ill., and associated 
missions, with address at 603 S. Pine St., Cen- 
tralia, Tl. 


Butt, Rev. H. D., rector of the Church of 
Prince George, Winyah, Georgetown, 8. C.; to 
be rector of All Saints’ Church, Waccamaw, in 
addition to his present cure. 


Coopmr, Rev. ALBERT 8., of Ichang, Hankow, 
China; to be rector of the Church of the Re- 
deemer, Orangeburg, S. C., with residence at 
89 E. Amelia St. 


Witson, Rey. C. A., of All Saints’ Church, 
Appleton, Wis.; to be rector of Trinity Church, 
Baraboo, Wis. 


RESIGNATION 


HavucHwout, Rev. Lurrerp M. A.; from the 
staff of the Porto Rico Mission, after thirteen 
years in Spanish work in Latin America. His 
address is care of Hsselstyn & Haughwout, 2 
Rector St., New York, N. ¥. 


SUMMER ACTIVITIES 


Carter, Rey. H. R.; at St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
Fond du Lac, Wis., for June, and at St. 
Augustine’s Chapel, New York City, for July 
and August. 


Pacn, Rey. JOHN Mitrcunt, Church Student 
Chaplain at the University of Illinois; after 
a long illness, sailed June 5th for Europe, 
to be gone until August 29th. His address, 
while abroad, will be in care of the American 
Express Co., 11 rue Scribe, Paris, France. 


WuHitn, Rey. WILLIAM CurTIS; in charge of 
St. Margaret’s Church, Washington, D. C., dur- 
ing July, August, and September. 


NEW ADDRESS 


PuLver, Rey. Hpnry J.; Caton Ave., Mt. Ida, 
Alexandria, Va. 
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DEGREES CONFERRED 


-NASHOTAH Housn—Doctor of Divinity, hono- 
ris causa, upon the Rt. Rey. CAMPBELL GRAY, 
Bishop of Northern Indiana, the Very Rev. 
EpMonpson J. M. Nuttmr, Dean and President- 
elect of Nashotah House, the Rey. Prof. M. 
Bowyer STEWART, of Nashotah House, and the 
Rey. J. O. S. HUNTINGTON, O.H.C., in absentia. 

Doctor of Laws, honoris causa, upon the Rt. 
Rey. WILLIAM WALTHR WEBB, D.D., Bishop of 
Milwaukee, the Rt. Rev. ReGinaALD Hpsper WSL- 
LER, D.D., Bishop of Fond du Lac, and Mr. 
CHarLes M. Morris, LL.B., Chancellor of the 
Diocese of Milwaukee and Treasurer of Nash- 
otah House. 


PHILADELPHIA DIvINITY ScHoot—Doctor of 
Divinity upon the Rey. J. J. Joycw Moorn, rec- 
tor of St. Andrew’s Church, Philadelphia. 


ORDINATIONS 


DEACONS 


Cuicagco—On Tuesday, June 2, 1925, at the 
Church of the Atonement, Chicago, the Rt. Rev. 
8. M. Griswold, D.D., Suffragan Bishop of the 
Diocese, ordained to the diaconate CLARENCE 
CHARLES REIMER. The candidate was presented 
by the Rey. George H. Thomas, and the Rey. 
John R. Pickells preached the sermon. 


MASSACHUSETTS—At the Church of the Ad- 
vent, Boston, the Rt. Rey. Charles L. Slattery, 
D.D., Bishop Coadjutor of the Diocese, ordained 
to the diaconate, May 21, 1925, Francis A. 
CASWELL, Harotp H. R. THompson, and WAL- 
TER M. WHITHHILL. The rector of the parish, 
the Rey. Dr. van Allen presented Messrs. Thomp- 
son and Whitehill, and the Rev. Dr. Samuel 
McComb, of the Episcopal Theological School, 
presented Mr. Caswell. The Bishop preached the 
sermon. 


SourHErN On10—The Rt. Rey. Theodore 
I. Reese, D.D., Bishop Coadjutor of Southern 
Ohio ordained to the diaconate CHARLHS LEvnr, 
in Zion Church, Dresden, June 4, 1925, The 
candidate was presented by the Rev. Donald 
Wonders, who also preached the sermon. 

The Rey. Mr. Lever will continue in charge 
of Zion Church, Dresden, and of St. Matthew's 
Church, Madison, Ohio. 


PRIEST 


Marine—The Rt. Rey. Benjamin Brewster, 
D.D., Bishop of the Diocese, ordained the Rey. 
CHARLES Hosa TRMPLE to the priesthood in 
St. Luke’s Cathedral, Portland, Me., on Whit- 
sun Monday. The candidate was presented by the 
Ry. Canon Richard L. Sloggett, of Saco, and 
the sermon was preached by the Very Rev. Ed- 
mund R. Laine, Jr., Dean of the Cathedral. F 

The Rey. Mr. Temple will take charge of St. 
John’s Church, Old Orchard, Me., during the 
summer and, after that, will be assigned to per- 
manent work in the Diocese. He was formerly 
a Universalist minister and at present is sub- 
master in the High School at Biddleford, Me. 


DIED 


Campau—Died at Detroit, Mich., June 4, 
1925, Mary Livineston Woousny CAMPAU, 
dear sister of the Rev. M. Lloyd Woolsey. 

“Lord all-pitying, Jesu blest, 
Grant her Thine eternal rest.” 


CLAUSEN—Died at St. John’s Home, Mil- 
waukee, on Friday, June 5, 1925, Mrs. EpBLLA 
M. CLAUSEN, aged 91 years. The burial ser- 
vice was at the Home Chapel on Monday, June 
8th, and the body was taken to Hartland, 
Wis., for interment. 


MEMORIALS 
Emily Eldredge Saville 


In loving memory of EMILY ELprepen Sa- 
VILLH. Entered Paradise, July 2, 1923, at Hast 
Greenwich, R. I. 


CAUTION 


HoceMAN—In The Living Church Annual for 
several years has been printed an advertisement 
of CHARLES F. Hocuman, New York, memorial 
windows, Church furnishings, etc. It is alleged 
to us that this party has not sufliciently ac- 
counted for money sent to him on account of 
an order given in December, 1923, on behalf 
of the Church of the Hvangelists, Oswego, 
N. Y., the Rey. Henry S. Sizer, rector, and 
that recent letters addressed to him by 
authorities of that church have elicited no 
reply, Three letters to the same address within 
recent months from this office haye also 
elicited no reply and have not been returned 
undelivered. Caution is therefore suggested in 
connection with the party. 
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MAKE YOUR WANTS KNOWN 
THROUGH 
CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 
OF 
THE LIVING CHURCH 


Rates for advertising in this department 
as follows: 

Death notices inserted free. Brief retreat 
notices may, upon request, be given two 
consecutive insertions free; additional in- 
sertions, charge 3 cents per word, Marriage 
or Birth notices, $1.00 each. Classified 
advertisements (replies to go direct to ad- 
vertiser) 3 cents per word; replies in care 
Tue Livine CHurcH (to be forwarded from 
publication office) 4 cents per word; in- 
cluding name, numbers, initials, and ad- 
dress, all of which are counted as words. 

No single advertisement inserted in this 
department for less than $1.00. 

Readers desiring high class employment ; 
parishes desiring rectors, choirmasters, or- 
ganists, etc.; and parties desiring to buy 
sell, or exchange merchandise of any de- 
scription, will find the classified section of 
this paper of much assistance to them. 

Address all copy plainly written on a 
separate sheet to Advertising Department, 
Tue Livinc CHurcH, Milwaukee, Wis. 


In discontinuing, changing, or renewing ad- 
vertising in the classified section always state 
under what heading and key number the old 
advertisement appears. 


POSITIONS OFFERED 


CLERICAL 


CHURCH SCHOOL IN THE EAST WANTS 

a young, unmarried clergyman for clerical 
duties and to teach in its department of re- 
ligious education. Only those successful in boys’ 
work and with highest reference should apply. 
Salary $2,000 and living. Address W. R.-422, 
care of Tun Livinc CHuRCH, Milwaukee, Wis. 


ANTED—PRIEST, SINGLE, CATHOLIC, 

College graduate, to teach in Boys’ School 
and assist in parish. B.-377, care Livine 
CuHuRCH, Milwaukee, Wis. 


ANTED: PRIEST, SINGLE, UNDER 

forty, as assistant in parish in large mid- 
western city. Address B-425, Tur LiIviIne 
CHURCH, Milwaukee, Wis. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
ANTED—AN ORGANIST AND CHOIR- 
master. Large city parish in mid-west. 
Boys’ choir. Austin organ. Commence Septem- 
ber 1st. Address Box 411, care Livine CHURCH, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


CLERICAL 


RIEST DESIRES PARISH OR CURACY, 
or supply work in Hast. Address P-415, 
Livine CHurcH, Milwaukee, Wis. 


RIEST, GOOD RECORD, LIKES WORK. 

Will go anywhere if parish offers good 
chance of growth. W-424, care of LIvING 
CHuRCH, Milwaukee, Wis. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


RGANIST-CHOIRMASTER, EXPERT, DE- 

sires change, excellent credentials. Address 
O. C. M.-370, care of Tan Living CHurRcH, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


RGANIST-CHOIRMASTER, ENGLISH CA- 


thedral trained, desires position, 
Thoroughly experienced; exceptional referen- 
ces. Address C-100, care of TH LiviNnG 


CuHurcH, Milwaukee, Wis. 


OSITION WANTED—SEPTEMBER OR 

before, as housekeeper, house-mother, 
chaperon or charge of infirmary, Church 
school, boys or girls. Teach calisthenics, phys- 
iology, hygiene, and Religious Education. Grad- 
uate nurse and trained Church worker. South 
or west preferred. Best references. Address P- 
419, Livine CHURCH, Milwaukee, Wis. 


ELL KNOWN ORGANIST OF FIFTEEN 

years’ experience being in Connecticut in 
August, desires substitute work for part or 
whole month. Address H-423, care Livine 
CHURCH, Milwaukee, Wis. . 


Junn 18, 1925 


ANTED, FOR CHURCH INSTITUTION 

with large farm attached, a superinten- 
dent, preferably a priest. Send full particulars 
of experience and family to N-421, care of 
Tun Living CuHurcH, Milwaukee, Wis. 


ANTED POSITION BY ORGANIST AND 

Choirmaster, experienced. Cathedral 
trained boys or mixed choir. Five years’ in 
present position. Communicant. References. Ad- 
dress Box 1083, Shreveport, La. 


ALTAR FURNISHINGS 


HE WARHAM GUILD WILL FORWARD 

on application, free of charge, a descriptive 
catalogue of Albs, Gowns, Surplices, Cassocks, 
ete. Also “Examples of Church Ornaments” 
which illustrate metal work, and a leaflet de- 
scribing St. George’s Chapel, Wembley Hxhibi- 
tion, which has again been furnished by The 
Warham Guild. All work designed and made by 
artists and craftsmen. THE WARHAM GUILD, 
Lrp,, 72 Margaret Street, London, W. 1, Eng- 
land. 


UNLEAVENED BREAD 
AND INCENSE 


) eae BREAD AND INCENSH MADE AT 
Saint Margaret’s Convent, 17 Louisburg 
Square, Boston, Mass. Price list on applica- 
tion. Address SISTERS IN CHARGH ALTAR BRDAD. 


RIESTS’ HOSTS—PEOPLE’S PLAIN AND 
stamped wafers (round). St, EpMUND’S 
Guixp, 179 Lee Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Se MARY'S CONVENT, PEEKSKILL, NEW 
a York. Altar Bread. Samples and prices on 
application. 


VESTMENTS 
LBS, AMICES, BIRETTAS, CASSOCKS, 
Chasubles, Copes, Gowns, Hoods, Man- 


iples, Mitres, Rochets, Stocks, Stoles, Surplices. 
Complete Set of Best Linen Vestments with 
Outlined Cross consisting of Alb, Chasuble, 
Amice, Stole, Maniple, and Girdle, $22.00 and 
$35.00. Post free. Mowsray’s, 28 Margaret 
Street, London, W. 1, and Oxford, England. 


LTAR GUILDS, PURE LINEN FOR ALL 

Church uses. Wholesale prices. Special 36 
inch, 1800 universally liked for fine Surplices 
at $1.25 per yard. Write for samples. Mary 
Fawcerrt, 115 Franklin St., New York City. 


LTAR LINENS; HANDMADE—PLAIN OR 

hand embroidered. Church Designs stamped 
for embroidering, monogramming, silk Altar 
Hangings, Stoles, Burses, and Veils. Linens 
by the yard. Miss M. C. ANDOLIN (formerly 
with Cox Sons & Vining), 55 West 48th Street, 
New York City. 


HURCH EMBROIDERIES, ALTAR HANG- 

ings, Vestments, Altar Linens, Surplices, 
etc. Only the best materials used. Prices mod- 
erate. Catalogue on application. THH SISTHRS 
or St. JoHN THN DiIvINH, 28 Major Street, 
Toronto, Canada. 


HE CATHEDRAL STUDIO AND SISTERS 

of the Church (of London, Bngland). All 
Church embroideries and materials. Stoles with 
crosses from $7.50 up; burse and veil from 
$15 up. Surplices, exquisite Altar Linens. 
Church Vestments imported free of duty. Miss 
L. V. MAckritin, 11 W. Kirke St., Chevy 
Chase, Washington, D. C. Tel. Cleveland 52. 


PARISH AND CHURCH 


LTAR AND PROCESSIONAL CROSSES, 

Alms Basins, Vases, Candlesticks, etc., 
solid brass, hand finished and richly chased, 
from 25% to 40% less than elsewhere. Ad- 
dress Rev. WALTER BH.’ BENTLHY, Port Wash- 
ington, L. 1, N. ¥. 


RGAN—IF YOU DESIRE ORGAN FOR 

ehurch, school, or home, write to HINNHRS 
Orcan Company, Pekin, Illinois, who build 
pipe organs and reed organs of highest grade 
and sell direct from factory saving you agent's 
profits. 


FOR SALE 


1 tems AT $2,600. ODELL ORGAN, 
three manuals, 32 speaking stops. Avail- 
able July 1st. Requires space 12 x 20 x 28 feet. 
For further particulars inquire of CLHMENT 
CAMPEBLL, 115 East 74th St., New York City. 
Telephone, Butterfield 2590, 


SISTERS OF THE HOLY NATIVITY 


OUSE OF RETREAT AND REST, BAY 
Shore, Long Island, N. ¥. References re- 
quired. 


THE LIVING CHURCH 


RETREATS 


RETREAT FOR WOMEN WILL BE HELD 

at Kemper Hall, Kenosha, Wis., beginning 
Monday evening, June 15th, and closing Fri- 
day morning, June 19th. Conductor: the Rey. 
MeVeigh Harrison, 0.H.C. Tau SisTRS or Sr. 
Mary. 


ETREAT FOR LAYMEN WILL BE HELD, 

God willing, at Holy Cross, West Park, 
New York, beginning on Saturday evening, July 
4th, and closing Monday morning, July 6th. It 
is hoped that a number of laymen can come 
before the Retreat and spend Independence 
Day at Holy Cross. All who desire to remain 
will be welcome to do so. No charge. Apply to 
GunsrmMastmr, Holy Cross, Ulster Co., West 
Park, New York. 


CONNEAUT LAKE CONFERENCE 


HIS CONFERENCE OFFERS SPECIAL 

opportunities for combining recreation, 
Church instruction, and the development of the 
spiritual life. @he presence of the Cleveland 
Symphony Orchestra and the rendition of our 
oratorios offer unsual musical attractions. The 
dates are from July 6th to 17th. For full par- 
ticulars address Miss CHARLOTTH HB. ForsytH, 
325 Oliver Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


VACATION CAMP CONFERENCES 
For All 
OLDER BOYS OF THE CHURCH 


(Over 15 and under 21 years of age) 
June 29th to July 11th—at Camps: 
Bonsall, Kelton, Pa. 
Carleton, Allegany State Park, Red House, 
IN es 
Finney, Little Switzerland, N. C. 
Houghteling, Twin Lake, Mich. 
Morrison, Waterloo, Iowa. 
Tuttle, Springfield, Mo. 
July 4th to 16th—at Camp: 
Kirk, Morro, Calif. 
July 20th to August 1st—at Camp: 
Gardiner, Fitzwilliam, N. H. 
August 3d to 15th—at Camp: 
John Wood, Delaware, N. J. 
For other information, rates, and registra- 
tion cards address : 
BROTHERHOOD OF ST. ANDREW 
202 South 19th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


BOARDING 


Atlantic City 


Coe 111 SOUTH BOSTON AVE., 
Atlantic City, N. J. Lovely ocean view. 
Bright rooms, table unique. Managed by 
SourTHERN CHURCH WOMEN. 


Los Angeles 


INE VILLA: “Tun Housm By THE SIDB 

or THH Roap.” Attractive rooms with ex- 
cellent meals in exclusive Los Angeles Home. 
Near Hotel Ambassador. Address VIND VILLA, 
684 S. New Hampshire Ave., Los Angeles, 
Calif. Prices $25.00 to $35.00 per week. 


Lunenburg, Vt. 


HE HEIGHTS HOUSH, LUNENBURG, VT., 

in the vicinity of the White Mountains ; 
Freedom from Hay fever; A refined homelike 
hotel with reasonable rates. Booklet—A. J. 
NewMavn, Prop. 


New York City 


OLY CROSS HOUSE, 300 HAST FOURTH 

Street, New York. A permanent boarding 
house for working girls, under care of Sisters 
of St. John Baptist. Attractive sitting room, 
gymnasium, roof garden. Terms $6.00 per week 
including meals. Apply to the SIsTmR IN 
CHARGE. 


ROOM AND BOARD 


OOD COUNTRY BOARD, REASONABLE 

rates, from July ist to September 1st. Sr. 
ALBAN’S ScHOOL, Sycamore, Illinois. Write to 
the Matron, Miss LuicH. 


FOR RENT 


4 has CHURCH CLUB FOR WOMEN, 130 
Bast 57th Street, New York, N. Y., offers 
attractive rooms from June 15th to September 
1st for $12 to $18 a week. 


HEALTH RESORT 


T, ANDREW’S REST, WOODCLIFF LAKH, 

N. J. Sisters of St. John Baptist. For wo- 
men recovering from acute illness or for rest. 
Private Rooms $10-$20. Age limit 60. 


SUMMER RESORTS 


ANTERBURY PARK, MICH. (NEAR LUD- 

ington). Forty lots on Big Star Lake, 
originally reserved for an Episcopal Chautau- 
qua and Summer Resort (but not completed 
on account of death of promoter) are offered 
at $100,00 per lot, 50x75 feet. Terms $25.00 
down, balance $5 per month for fifteen months, 
no interest. 

Reached by Pere Marquette Ry., Steamship 
lines to Ludington, Mich., and by two state 
highways for autos. 

About 30 miles from Camp Houghteling re- 
cently acquired by Brotherhood of St. An- 
drew, for the older boys of the Church, Ad- 
dress G. A. C.-391, care of Tan Living CHuRCH, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


EW YORK CITY—FOR RENT FROM 
July 15th to September’ ist, or shorter 
period, four-room apartment in Greenwich Vil- 


lage. Quiet, cool, and light. References ex- 
changed. Rev. THOMAS WILLIAMS, 119 Washing- 
ton Place. 


| CHURCH SERVICES | 


Cathedral of St. John the Divine, 
Amsterdam Ave. and 111th Street 
Sunday Services: 8, 10, and 11 a.M.; 4 P.M. 
Daily Services: 7:30 and 10:00 4a.M.; 5 P.M, 
(Choral except Mondays and Saturdays) 


Church of the Incarnation, New York 
Madison Avenue and 35th Street 
Rey. H. Percy Sitver, §.T.D., Rector 
Sundays: 8, 11 A.M.; 4 P.M. 


St. Agnes’ Church, Washington, D. C. 
46 Q Street, N. W. 

7:00 a.m., Mass for Communions 
11:00 a.m., Sung Mass and Sermon 
ae 8:00 p.M., Choral Evensong. 

Daily Mass at 7:00 a.m. and Thursday at 9: 30. 
Friday, Evensong and Intercessions at 8: 00. 


Sundays: 


6 


Gethsemane Church, Minneapolis, Minn. 
4th Ave., So., at 9th Street 
Rev. Don FRANK Fann, B.D., Rector 
Sundays: 8:00 and 11:00 Am.; 7:45 P.M. 
Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Holy Days 


INFORMATION , BUREAU 


While many articles of merchandise are still 
searce and high in price, this department will 
be glad to serve our subscribers and readers in 
connection with any contemplated purchase of 
goods not, obtainable in their own neighborhood. 

We will be glad to locate musical instru- 
ments, typewriters, stereopticons, building ma- 
terials, Church and Church school supplies, 
equipment, etc., new or used. Dry Goods, or 
any classes of merchandise can also be secured 
by samples or illustrations through this Bu- 
reau, 

In writing this department kindly enclose 
stamp for reply. Address Information Bureau, 
Tan Living CuurcH, 1801 Fond du Lac Ave., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
[AU books noted in this column may be 
obtained of the Morehouse Publishing (Co., 


Milwaukee, Wis.] 
L. C. Page & Co. 53 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Stories of Little Fishes. By Lenore Elizabeth 
Mulets. Illustrated by Sophie Schneider. 
Price $1.75. 


The Pionecr Boys of the Yellowstone: or 
Lost in the Land of Wonders. By Harrison 
Adams, author of The Pioneer Boys of the 
Ohio, etc. Illustrated by Walter S. Rogers. 
Price $1.65. 


The Pioneer Boys of the Mississippi: or The 
Homestead in the Wilderness. By Harrison 
Adams, author of The Pioneer Boys of the 
Ohio, etc. Illustrated by H. Richard Boehm. 
Price $1.65. 


Thomas Seltzer. New York, N. Y. 


My Portion. An Autobiography. By Rebekah 
Kohut. 
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synod of Eighth Province 
Meets in Berkeley, Calif. 


A Peace Resolution—Other Synod- 
ical Actions—The Various Meet- 
ings 


The Living Church News Bureaul 
Berkeley, Calif., May 25, 1925f 


HE SPECTACLE OF A POTENTIALLY 
| great Church,” said the Rt. Rev. 
Edward .M. Cross, D.D., Bishop of 
Spokane, in his sermon at the opening ser- 
vice of the Synod of the Pacific, which 
met in the Bishop Kip Memorial Church 
of St. Mark’s Parish, Berkeley, “Calif., 
May 20th, “spending the major part of 
its assembled energies and skill during 
two General Conventions, with the pros- 
pect of continuing to do so during two 
more General Conventions, upon the ques- 
tion of how God shall be worshipped when 
the real question in modern life is 
whether God shall be worshipped, and 
when the living issue challenging the 
Church is whether we have sufficient 
faith ourselves to help bring about the re- 
enthronement of God in the human con- 
sciousness, is a sad commentary on our 
wisdom and zeal in and for the spread 
of the Kingdom.” 


“Well and sensibly might the Church 
have left the revision of the Prayer Book 
to that body of able and indefatigable 
liturgists to whom the task was originally 
committed, and then have accepted their 
completed work without question or 
eavil,” he continued. “As the book will 
finally stand it will, I believe, fall short 
mostly in those respects in which it has 
been tinkered with by the spontaneous 
ineptitudes of a series of General Con- 
ventions, that should have been, and 
should be, provided with no such easy 
alibi for at least partial neglect of the 
real cause of their gathering and their 
being. It is a blunder of tragic magnitude 
to divert energy to questions of tactics 
when problems of major strategie impor- 
tance are demanding attention and solu- 
tion. 

“Some five years ago this Church made 
an heroic effort to catch up with the 
world. It submitted to itself in the De- 
troit Convention a program, comprehen- 
sive and challenging. This program rep- 
resented the first serious stock-taking ef- 
fort of the Church’s modern life. It was 
presented to the Church shortly after the 
close of the war and when the determina- 
tion of self-sacrificial service was still 
thoroughly alive. It was not an unreason- 
able program. As compared with our ma- 
terial resources it was not more than 
other Churches had undertaken and were 
undertaking. It held the potentialities of 
our rejuvenation. But its promises have 
been only limitedly realized. Like the Wil- 
sonian League of Nations, like the Inter- 
Chureh World Movement, it failed of 
more than partial realization, not because 
it was impracticable, but because it made 
an overdraft upon our willingness to, 
sacrifice our dearest possessions in obedi- 
ence to the heavenly vision. As a Church 
we have always had greater powers of 
conception than of birth-giving. We do 
not stand at the very top of the denomi- 
national list in giving for parochial ob- 
jects and practically at the very bottom 
of that list in giving for missionary en- 
terprise for no good reason. The reason 
reflects no credit either upon our methods 
of presenting our cause and gathering 
funds for its prosecution or upon the spirit 
that withholds the gift from the greatest 
cause, the one cause on earth.” 


The Bishop thought that the members 
of the Church had not reached the limit 


of their interest and giving to the Program 
of the Church, but that the Church had 
not been sufficiently insistent. “We clergy 
are too timid in our asking.” There is not 
the utter self-consecration that has al- 
ways been demanded by the Church. 

Consequently, he said, “the capital of the 
Church’s prestige has been exhausted,” 
so that now “the Church must earn its 
own way.” This makes necessary the re- 
turn to the fundamental principle of sacri- 
fice that has always been found necessary 
in the propagation of spiritual life. 


A PEACE RESOLUTION 


During the meeting of the Synod there 
were a number of Conferences and other 
informational meetings. The first of these 
was the Social Service mass meeting at 
which Race Relations were discussed by 
the Rt. Rev. L. C. Sanford, D.D., Bishop 
of San Joaquin, and the Rey. H. 8. Brews- 
ter spoke on The Church and War. The 
next day the following resolution was 
presented : 

“RESOLVED, That this Synod reiterate 
its belief that war, other than that of 
defense, is unchristian, and urges that 
the members of this Province make every 
effort to discourage, outside of defense 
means, any and all preparations or prop- 
aganda, and to establish, so far as within 
them lies, a peace-mindedness.” 


This resolution produced an animated 
discussion, and was finally tabled. 


OTHER SYNODICAL ACTIONS 


The Synod gave careful consideration to 
the report of the Commission appointed 
by the General Convention in the matter 
of the enlargement of the powers of Prov- 
inces and endorsed it, with the exception 
of that part of the second section pro- 
viding for the distribution of the Pro- 
vincial appropriations by the Province. 

The Rt. Rev. W. H. Moreland, D.D., 
Bishop of Sacramento, introduced resolu- 
tions in memory of the late Bishop Nich- 
ols, of California, and endorsing the pur- 
pose of the Diocese of California in erect- 
ing a Cathedral in San Francisco to his 
memory. 

Bishop Sanford was reélected provincial 
member of the National Council. 

The next place of meeting of the Synod 
is St. Luke’s Church, Long Branch, Calif. 


THE VARIOUS MEETINGS 


The Provincial Department of Religious 
Education conducted a conference at 
which the Rev. Messrs. D. R. Covell, L. B. 
Thomas, and H. BH. Henriques were the 
chief speakers. 

A banquet was given at the Students’ 
Union, University of California, to which 
only 350 could be admitted. Bishop Par- 
sons presided and Bishop Moulton was 
the chief speaker. Bishop Sanford and 
Mrs. W. P. Remington also spoke. 

On Friday there was a conference on 
Rural Work and, in the evening, a mis- 
sionary mass meeting. On this occasion 
the degree of Bachelor of Christian Edu- 
cation was conferred on Miss Elizabeth 
M. Day and on Miss Roberta S. Caldwell, 
graduates of the School for Christian Ser- 
vice in Berkeley. 


THE WOMAN’S AUXILIARY 
The Provincial Woman’s Auxiliary met 
coincidentally with the Synod in St. 
Mark’s parish house. 
Religious Education in the Home was 
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presented by Dr. Aurelia Reinhardt, 
President of Mills College; In the Church 
school, by Mrs. Clifton Kroll; and In the 
Training School, by Deaconess Hodgkin, 
Dean of St. Margaret’s School, Berkeley. 

A conference on The Search for Peace 
was led by Mrs. William Palmer Lucas, 
of San Francisco, who with Dr. Lucas, 
was active in Relief work in France dur- 
ing the War. 

Daily classes in Personal Religion were 
conducted by Mrs. James Otis Lincoln, 


and Daily Conferences on the Healing - 


Mission of the Church were led by the 
Rev. Dr. Geo. F. Weld, of Santa Barbara. 

A conference on the work of the Girls’ 
Friendly Society was led by Mrs. Bert- 
rand Stevens and Miss Florence Newbold. 

On Thursday afternoon there was a 
joint session of the Synod and the Provin- 
cial Woman’s Auxiliary, at which reports 
were made from the Girls’ Friendly So- 
ciety, the Daughters of the King, the 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew, and the Young 
People’s Fellowship. 

The annual conference of the Young 
People’s Fellowship was also held, at 
which reports of marked progress and 
development of the movement were made. 

Synod week closed with a mass meet- 
ing on Sunday evening at which the 
united choirs of the five churches in 
Berkeley sang. 


GRACE CHURCH, MADISON, WIS. 


Mapison, Wis.—About two years ago 
Grace Church Parish, Madison, was of- 
fered $350,000 for the lot on which its 
chureh building stands. It was the only 
lot facing on the Capitol Square of that 
city that was not oceupied by a business 
building, and Grace Church was the only 
edifice to remain near the beautiful state 
building and grounds as a witness to the 
Christian religion. When the matter was 
put before the congregation, it was de- 
cided to retain the property. This deci- 
sion involved the rebuilding of the present 
plant, and plans were immediately put in 
motion to do so: The sum of $100,00 in 
eash and pledges was raised, and more 
is expected to complete the project. 

The plans call for a widening and 
deepening of the chancel and sanctuary 
for a distance of nearly forty feet, thereby 
giving a greater vista to the church, and 
allowing for a larger number of seats 
both in the nave and in the choir. There 
is to be a new altar, and the church is 
to be redecorated in keeping with churehly 
usage and custom. 

To the right of the nave there is to 
be built a chapel, which can be opened 
into the body of the church, and which 
will at all times be kept open for prayer 
and special devotions. It has long been 
the custom of Grace Church to-keep the 
church open as a house of prayer for all 
people during the entire day. A new organ 
is to be installed. 

The addition to the adjoining guild hall 
is nearing completion. A church office, 
larger and better choir rooms, and im- 
proved facilities for the Sunday school, 
are being provided. 

It is possible that former students of 
the University of Wisconsin, which is 
situated at Madison, who have attended 
Grace Church during their undergraduate 
days, will find an opportunity to place a 
student memorial in the remodeled build- 
ing. 

The weekly bulletin of another religious 


‘body, the First Congregational Church, 


expressed a beautiful attitude when it 
said, “we are glad that the Cross is not 
going to leave the Square.” 
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Anglo-Catholic Pilgrimage 
Returns from the Near East 


The Malines “Conversations” —Me- 
morial to Robertson of Brighton 
—Link with Oxford Movement 


The Living Church News Bureaul 
London, May 22, 19255 


Y THE TIME THIS LETTER REACHES 
B you, the second Anglo-Catholic Pil- 

grimage to the Holy Land will be 
over, and its members back in England 
again. The Sphing (the pilgrim ship) ar- 
rived at Constantinople last Friday. A 
great service, attended by representatives 
of all the Eastern Churches, was held in 
the English church there, and Dr. Rus- 
sell Wakefield, the president of the pil- 
grimage, offered prayer and gave the 
blessing. The pilgrims had a splendid 
welcome in the Greek capital from Ortho- 
dox bishops and University professors. 
The Metropolitan Chrysostom received 
the party, and afterwards officiated at a 
most impressive service in the Cathedral. 
An address was presented to the Metro- 
politan by Dr. Russell Wakefield. The pil- 
grims afterwards paid a visit to the Pa- 
triarch Meletios, now living in exile. 

Dr. Russell Wakefield, at a reception 
given to the Metropolitan and several 
Greek bishops, declared that reunion was 
as important to the Orthodox as to the 
Anglican. In the course of his reply, the 
Metropolitan was optimistic enough to 
say that reunion was nearer than it had 
ever been before. 

The pilgrims hoped to spend Ascension 
Day in Malta, and should arrive, all be- 
ing well, in London about the middle of 
next week. 


THE MALINES “CONVERSATIONS” 


The “Conversations” at Malines were 
resumed on Monday, and lasted until 
Wednesday. 

Lord Halifax, Dr. Walter Frere, Bishop 
of Truro, Bishop Gore, and Dr. Kidd, 
Warden of Keble College, Oxford, met a 
group of Roman Catholic theologians in 
friendly discussion. Cardinal Mercier pre- 
sided, and among the Roman Catholics 
present were Mgr. Van Roey, Vicar-Gen- 
eral of Malines; the Abbé Portal, priest 
of the mission; Mgr. Battifol, Canon of 
Notre Dame, Paris; and the Abbé Hem- 
mer, curé of La Trinité, Paris. 

At the conclusion of the “Conversa- 
tions” Cardinal Mercier departed for 
Rome. In a letter published in the Belgian 
newspapers, the Cardinal said: 


“Qn Monday, for the fourth time, sey- 
eral Anglican theologians came to Malines, 
under the patronage of the Archbishops 
of Canterbury and York, to meet a group 
of Catholic theologians, and amicably to 
examine with them the problem—so anx- 
iously studied by the Anglo-Saxons—of 
the reunion of the Churches. Faith is a 
gift of God. A return to Catholie unity 
is before all a matter of grace. Those who 
have the good fortune to possess true 
grace can intercede for those who are 
less happily gifted. I rely during the three 
days of the conference on the spiritual 
aid of the clergy and the fidelity of my 
diocese, and of all Belgium.” 


MEMORIAL TO ROBERTSON OF BRIGHTON 


Since the Rev. R. J. Campbell was ap- 
pointed to Holy Trinity, Brighton, a great 
revival has taken place. Hvery Sunday 
long queues of people wait for the doors 
of the church to open in the hope of gain- 


ing admittance. Thus are restored the 
traditions of this famous church, where, 
as far back as 1847, that good Hvangel- 
ical, the Rev. F. W. Robertson, occupied 
the pulpit and drew vast crowds, until 
1853. 

Dr. Campbell last week called his new 
parish council together, and it was de- 
cided to start a fund to be called the 
Robertson Memorial Fund, the object of 
which is to build a church hall and Sun- 
day school. The amount aimed at is £10,- 
000, and it is hoped by the spring of next 
year that this sum will be forthcoming, 
as the church celebrates its centenary on 
April 21, 1926. 


LINK WITH OXFORD MOVEMENT 


Canon J. S. Sawbridge, who passed to 
his rest on May 9th, was a link with the 
leaders of the Oxford Movement. From 
the earliest days of his ministry, for which 
he was prepared at Cuddesdon by Edward 
King, who later became Bishop of Lin- 
coln, his pastoral work was imbued with 
the spirit of Keble and of The Christian 
Year, the doctrine of Liddon, and the 
spiritual grace of Bishop King. Canon 
Sawbridge succeeded his father as rector 
of Thelnetham, Suffolk, in 1871. He was 
well known and loved in Bast Anglia 
as a devoted parish priest, and as pos- 
sessing much practical experience and 
skill in farming and landscape gardening, 
and in the considerate management of an 
estate. He had an intense love of flowers, 
trees, and birds, and brought many, es- 
pecially children, to enjoy with him the 
fields and fens, the heaths and meadows, 
of Suffolk and Norfolk. As rector of Thel- 
netham for over half a century, and as 
Rural Dean of Blackburne and Hon. 
Canon, first of Ely and later of St. Hd- 
mundsbury and Ipswich, he extended his 
sympathy and hospitality far and wide. 
He fully restored the beautiful church 
of St. Nicholas, Thelnetham, and the par- 
ish church of Honington, saved Hinder- 
clay church tower, and levelled and 
planted many of the churchyards of the 
neighborhood. 5 


AN OLD CHAPEL 


A correspondent of the Daily Telegraph 
points out that Glastonbury, on all its 
pilgrim routes, used to have little chapels 
just outside its borders. There were St. 
Bride’s, at Northover, on the Taunton, 
Bridgwater, and Hxeter road; St. Duns- 
tan’s, at Hdgarley, on the Shepton Mallet, 
Frome, Warminster, and Salisbury road; 
and St. James’, at Bove Town, on the old 
Wells road. 

Of these St. James’ alone remains. It 
has been a Wesleyan Sunday school, and 
for many years a cottage. Its framework 
is intact, and has an outhouse built on 
to it at the back. A floor was put in 
many years back, and there are bedrooms 
up among the old rafters. A chimney has 
been built where the east window was, 
destroying the tracery of the window, but 
its outline can be seen outside. There is 
the masonry of a charming little south 
window perfect. Withintheinglenook there 
actually remains the piscina within its 
little arch, and at the side of the chapel, 
quite covered by a shrub, is the holy wa- 
ter stoup on the south wall. 

Two sisters dwelt there. One has just 
died at the age of 96, and the other has 
left. The vicar of Glastonbury, the Rev. 
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Lionel S. Lewis, accordingly feels that 
this is the moment for the cottage to cease 
to be a cottage and to become a chapel 
again. He would be glad to hear from any 
who would assist towards the restoration 
of the chapel to its ancient. use. Its con- 
version, he writes, would not only be of 
sentimental and antiquarian value but 
of practical use. About a year ago he 
counted over twenty people over eighty 
years of age living on this steep hill. They 
cannot get down to their parish church 
and back again. Although Mr. Lewis is 
at present single-handed, with a parish 
of sixteen square miles, he would guaran- 
tee a celebration of the Holy Communion 
there for these old folk at least once a 
month, and Hvensong at least once a 
week. 


ELECT HOUSE OF LAITY 


The new House of Laity is now being 
elected, and its formation will be com- 
pleted in a few days. At its first meeting 
the work on Prayer Book revision will be 
brought to a conclusion. The House of 
Clergy finished their work on the pro- 
posals before the Church Assembly some 
time ago. So soon as the House of Laity 
completes its consideration of the mea- 
sure, the amendments of the two Houses 
will come before the House of Bishops. 
Their part will be to consider the con- 
clusions come to by the Clergy and the 
Laity. They will accept, reject, or modify 
them as they see fit, and then present 
the measure in the form approved by 
them to the Assembly as a whole, The 
Assembly will then have the simple choice 
of acceptance or rejection. It cannot make 
any amendment to the measure in the 
form then presented by the House of 
Bishops. 


PRINCE OF WALES AT LAGOS 


Churchpeople in Nigeria, Western 
Africa, were naturally much gratified 
that, in the midst of a erowded program, 
the Prince of Wales was able to lay the 
foundation stone of the new Cathedral 
at Lagos. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury has 
agreed to the appointment of a second 
Assistant Bishop for the Diocese of Lagos, 
and has selected Archdeacon A. W. Smith 
for that office. In 1919 the great diocese 
of Western Equatorial Africa was di- 
vided to form the dioceses of Lagos and 
the Niger, but even this division left the 
Bishop of Lagos with an area twice the 
size of the British Isles, and containing 
a number of different tribes and 
languages. The work in the district is 
expanding so rapidly that there will be 
abundant scope for the new Bishop’s 
energies. He is expected to devote him- 
self especially to the northern area, while 
Bishop Oluwole—the veteran native Afri- 
can Bishop who preached the sermon on 
the occasion of the Prince’s visit—assists 
his diocesan in the south. Archdeacon 
Smith has already spent twenty-two years 
in Nigeria as a missionary. 


DEATH OF REV. F. W. NORTH 


The Rey. Frank W. North, honorary 
chaplain at the British Legation at Hel- 
singfors, Finland, and formerly British 
Chaplain at Moscow, died at Helsingfors, 
last Saturday. 

Mr. North who was assistant chaplain 
at the British Embassy in St. Petersburg 
from 1905 to 1911, and chaplain at Mos- 
cow from 1911 to 1920, was arrested in 
Moscow by the Soviet government on 
Mareh 22, 1920. After a lengthy cross- 
examination he was released, and told 
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that he might leave Russia. This he was 
able to do by the end of the month, though 
there was every reason to believe that the 
Extraordinary Commission had planned 
to detain him. 

It appears that Mr. North had incurred 
the hostility of the Bolshevists in conse- 
quence of his unremitting efforts, in peril- 
ous times, to succor the British commu- 
nity in Moscow. Lord Crawford, at that 
time Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancas- 
ter, stated that a great debt of gratitude 
was due to Mr. North, who devoted him- 
self not only to assisting the British 
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civilians, but also British prisoners of 
war. With the help of the more fortu- 
nately placed among the British residents 
in Moscow, Mr. North formed a committee 
to provide extra food and comfort for 
the prisoners and for the comparatively 
large number of other persons whom the 
revolution in Russia had reduced to desti- 
tution. For his services Mr. North was 
appointed a Commander of the Order of 
the British Empire, and after spending 
some time in Wngland was sent, later in 
1920, as chaplain to the British Legation 
in Helsingfors. GEORGE PARSONS. 


New York Churches Observe 
Whitsun Festival Variously 


The Church Army—Summer Ser- 
vices—Hospital Chapel Conse- 
crated 


The Living Church News Bureaul 
New York, June 4, 1925f 


[By TELEGRAPH ] 


The Rev. E. M. Stires, D.D., rec- 
tor of St. Thomas’ Church, New York 


City, announced Trinity Sunday, June 
7th, that he had accepted his election as 


Bishop Coadjutor of Long Island. 


TIS ALWAYS INTERESTING TO NOTE, EACH 
| year as Whitsunday comes and goes 
in the round of the Church’s year, how 
varied is the estimate in which this day 
is held among those whose Mother’s birth- 
day this great festival commemorates. In 
theory, at least, Whitsunday ranks with 
Easter and Christmas as the Church’s 
most solemn and honored feasts. It is 
reckoned by Anglicans as one of the three 
days in the year when every communi- 
cant is expected to receive Holy Commu- 
nion; and it is usual, even where the day 
is not otherwise marked by special de- 
votional observances, to provide addi- 
tional opportunities for fulfilling this duty. 
_ One is surprised, therefore, to find two of 
New York’s largest churches (one that 
has stood preéminently for the “religion 
of the Spirit’) affording only one oppor- 
tunity for communion on Whitsunday, 
leaving Morning Prayer supreme at the 
hour of eleven. In another church, identi- 
fied with Evangelical traditions, there was 
the second Eucharist at ten as usual on 
odd Sundays, but the principal service 
was Morning Prayer, tuned, not to the 


theme of Pentecost and its Great Gitt, | 


but to patriotic commemoration. Other 
churches provided additional Eucharists 
at early hours, as Trinity, and at least 


three of its chapels, St. Paul’s, St. Luke's, | 


and the Intercession. At the three latter, 
as at Transfiguration, St. Ignatius’, and 
St. Mary the Virgin’s, the day assumed 
something of the festal character of Has- 
ter, including processions before the Holy 
Eucharist or, as at the Intercession, in 
connection with Evensong. At Trinity 
there was held at Evensong the annual 
service of Trinity Choir Alumni Associa- 
tion, at which the Delafield gold and sil- 
ver medals were awarded to the boys of 
the choir who have been elected to these 
honors by their associates in the choir. 
There was a choral celebration of the 
Holy Eucharist in the Cathedral. The 
preacher was the Rey. Frank Gavin, 
Th.D., professor of Bcclesiastical History 
in the General Theological Seminary. As 


Whitsunday is the feast of the dedication 
of the Chapel of the Intercession, Trinity 
Parish, there was a double significance 
for the day in this congregation. The 
evening service was marked by a proces- 
sion of the guilds of the chapel. At St. 
Luke’s Chapel, there was a_ corporate 
communion of the congregation, at which 
the newly confirmed received their first 
communion. Fr. Huntington, O.H.C., was 
the morning preacher at St. Mary the Vir- 
gin’s. 
THE CHURCH ARMY 


The members of the Church Army so- 
journing in New York observed Whitsun- 
day as the “birthday of the Church” at a 
special corporate communion at seven 
o'clock in Calvary Church. Sermons were 
preached at the morning service in St. 
George’s Church and Grace Chapel, by 
representatives of the Army, Captain 
Mountford and Captain Jarvis, respec- 
tively. In the evening Captain Hurlestone 
preached at Calvary Church, Captain 
Turner at St. Andrew’s, Captain Ward 
was preacher at St. Thomas’ Chapel, and 
Captain Casey addressed the rally of Boy 
and Girl Scouts in the Church of the 
Holy Apostles. The addresses of the Cru- 
saders have made deep and favorable im- 
pressions on those who have heard them; 
but even more than by their words, 
Church people have been impressed by the 
manly sincerity, and unmistakable conse- 
cration of these earnest “glee-men of 
God,” as someone has called them. 


SUMMER SERVICES 


Whitsunday, in many city parishes, 
marks the close of the “season” of full 
schedules of services, special preachers, 
extra music. The Cathedral is a notable 
exception, where there are special sum- 
mer preachers; and though the midday 
preaching ceases at Trinity after June 1st, 
the midday services continue all summer, 
and the organ recitals are reduced to two 
a week, on Wednesdays and Fridays, but 
not entirely discontinued. On Sunday 
mornings there are special preachers. The 
Choral Eucharists at eleven on Prayer 
Book holy days are also continued. St. 
Paul’s Chapel makes no change in its 
round of Offices, Masses, and midday 
services. There is no marked change in 
schedule at the Transfiguration. 

On Whitsun Eve (which was also Me- 
morial Day) there was a special service 
of commemoration of its soldier dead at 
the Chapel of the Intercession, Trinity 
Parish, at which were present some two 
hundred “Gold Star Mothers.” There was 
special music, including Chopin’s Funeral 
March and Handel’s Largo; and an ad- 
dress by the vicar, the Rev. Milo Hudson 
Gates, D.D. Many floral tributes were 
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placed on and near the war memorial 
tablet in the north transept. On the morn- 
ing of the same day there was a Choral 
Requiem Eucharist in St. Luke’s Chapel, 
commemorating especially the young men 
of the congregation who laid down their 
lives in the war, and all those departed 
in whose memory memorials haye been 
given to the chapel and its altars. 


HOSPITAL CHAPEL CONSECRATED 


On the morning of Thursday in Whit- 
sun Week, Dr. Manning, the Bishop of the 
Diocese, consecrated the Chapel of the 
Holy Spirit at Metropolitan Hospital, 
Welfare Island. The chapel, a stone build- 
ing of Gothic design, with chaplain’s house 
attached, stands by itself near the ferry 
landing at the north end of the island. 
Planned by F. Delancey Robinson, and 
erected by the New York Altar Guild, In- 
corporated, by whom it was presented to 
the Diocese, this chapel is one of the most 
up-to-date and best equipped buildings on 
Welfare Island and is the second chapel 
erected by the Altar Guild for the use of 
the City Mission in its ministrations to 
city institutions. 

The service of consecration was at- 
tended by a large congregation, composed 
of members of the Altar Guild, friends 
and members of the City Mission staff, 
nurses and patients and others from the 
hospital itself. The Bishop, vested in out- 
of-door habit and biretta, went in proces- 
sion with the choir (men and boys from 
All Angels’ Church) and the clergy par- 
ticipating, from the chaplain’s house 
around the buildings where the patients 
on the porches and at the windows could 
see, to the west door of the chapel. The 
Bishop’s chaplain, the Rey. Lorenzo Di 
Sano, of St. Mary’s Italian Mission, 
Bronx, bore before the diocesan his silver 
pastoral staff, with which the Bishop 
knocked thrice for admission at the closed 
door. The ceremonies of consecration pro- 
ceeded according to the Book of Common 
Prayer, including a celebration of the 
Holy Bucharist, at which the Rev. Henry 
C. Dana, chaplain of the Hospital, was 
celebrant, assisted by the Rey. A. T. 
Young, another chaplain of the Society, as 
epistoler, and the Rey. L. Ernest Sunder- 
land, D.D., superintendent of the City 
Mission Society, as gospeler. In the chan- 
cel were the Rey. Canon Nelson, and the 
Rey. Chaplains Cornell, Eddy, Hilde- 
brand, and Ussher. 

Not only the building, but the altar, 
with its tabernacle for the perpetual 
reservation of the Most Holy Sacrament, 
as in all the hospital chapels of the City 
Mission, its cross, candlesticks, and vases, 
the sanctuary lamp, the pulpit, the hang- 
ings, and the eucharistic vestments, altar- 
linens, and vessels are all the gift of the 
Altar Guild, which undertook, as long ago 
as 1917, to build this chapel, raising in 
one year what seemed to be a sufficient 
fund for its completion, but forced to 
wait until this year for the finishing of 
their enterprise and the raising of the 
large additional sum found to be neces- 
sary. 

In his address after the Creed, Bishop 
Manning outlined the history of the chapel 
and emphasized the witness that the 
chapel bears, amid all that the hospital 
does for the body, to the supreme impor- 
tance of the things of the spirit, especially 
the presence of God in Christ in” sacra- 
mental reality mediated by the Holy 
Spirit. 

TO TRAIN BOYS’ WORKERS 

The City Mission Society will make of 
its summer work this year, July 2d to 
September 4th, a training school for work- 
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ers among boys and those who wish to 
acquire the laws of Christian service. The 
numbers to be received are limited to 
fifteen, and to men. The location is Mil- 
ford, Conn., where Grace House cares for 
children from this city. The men who are 
to be offered the training will work with 
groups of boys by way of practice, and are 
giyen transportation and keep for periods 
of two weeks each. The location is directly 
on the water. 


\ 


SERVICE FOR MISSIONARIES 


There will be a special service at the 
Church of the Incarnation, Madison 
Avenue and 35th Street, on Sunday, June 
14th, at eleven o’clock, in connection with 
the annual conference of newly appointed 
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missionaries of the Church. The confer- 
ence is to be held at the Church missions 
House from June 13th to the 16th and 
will bring together about thirty new mis- 
sionaries just leaving for Shanghai, An- 
king, Hankow, Japan, Liberia, the Philip- 
pines, and Alaska, together with about 
twelve missionaries from these stations 
who are at home on furlough. The group 
includes ordained men, evangelistic work- 
ers, men and women teachers, a woman 
doctor for St. Luke’s Hospital, Shanghai, 
and several trained nurses. They will at- 
tend in a body the special service at the 
Chureh of the Incarnation on June 14th, 
at which the rector, the Rev. H. Percy 
Silver, D.D., will be the preacher. 
THOMAS J. WILLIAMS. 


Philadelphia Churchmen Have a 
Week of Interesting Occurrences 


Philadelphia Divinity School— 
Church Farm School—Trinity 
Ordinations 


The Living Church News Bureaul 
Philadelphia, June 6, 1925f 


been living this week in the atmos- 

phere of festivities and Commence- 
ments. “Atmosphere” may be taken quite 
literally. It has been regular commence- 
ment weather, the thermometer running 
above ninety every day and once reaching 
ninety-eight. 

It began on Monday, June ist, with the 
dedication of the fine new building of the 
Seamen’s Church Institute. Mr. Alex Van 
Rensselaer, the president, presided. Bishop 
Garland made an address of welcome and 
said the prayer of dedication. A number 
of short addresses of congratulation were 
made by representatives of various or- 
ganizations, ranging from the Maritime 
Exchange in Philadelphia to the National 
organization of the Seamen’s Church In- 
stitute. The Rey. Perey R. Stockman, 
Superintendent and Chaplain, spoke hope- 
fully of the high ideals of service which 
the Institute means to render to the sea- 
men who come to this port, and gratefully 
of the support and codperation the Insti- 
tute has received from all the religious 
bodies interested. He also paid a gracious 
tribute to Bishop Rhinelander, during 
whose episcopate the enterprize was 
launched, and whose “inspiration, leader- 
ship, and support” made it all possible. 
Mr. Stockman came in for well deserved 
praise for his faith and persistent nard 
work. One of the speakers perpetrated 
a gem which it would be a shame not 
to pass on. He spoke of the courage, self- 
sacrifice, and wisdom of “Mr. Stockman 
who had entirely given up the ministry 
in order to devote his whole time to the 
service of humanity”! 


P ren tiving CHURCH PEOPLE HAVE 


PHILADELPHIA DIVINITY SCHOOL 


On the same day began the exercises 
of the annual commencement of the Di- 
vinity School in Philadelphia. The alumni 
sermon» was preached in St. Mary’s 
Church, Hamilton Village, by the Rey. Dr. 
George C. Foley, Professor of Systematic 
Divinity in the school. It was a thought- 
ful, hopeful, and encouraging discussion 
of the theological situation in spite of 
the unrest and controversy. The essayist 
this year was the Rev. F. E. Seymour, 
rector of St. Philip’s Church. Thursday 


afternoon the graduation exercises were 
held in St. Philip’s Church. The sermon 
was preached by the Rt. Rev. John C. 
Ward, D.D., Bishop of Hrie, and the cer- 
tificates of graduation were conferred by 
Dean Bartlett, who also presented the 
candidates for degrees. Ten students were 
graduated. The degree of Doctor of Di- 
vinity was conferred on the Rev. J. J. 
Joyce Moore. After the commencement 
exercises the corner-stone was laid for 
the St. Andrew’s Collegiate Chapel of the 
School. Those officiating were the Presid- 
ing Bishop, the Bishop of the Diocese, the 
Dean of the School, and the Rey. Dr. 
Moore. 

In speaking of the chapel the Very Rey. 
George G. Bartlett, D.D., Dean of the 
School, said: : 


“This building perpetuates two memo- 
ries. First, the memory of the earlier 
chapel of the school, erected in 1886 by 
Catherine Lorillard Wolfe, member of 
Grace Church, New York, to the memory 
of her father, David Wolfe, and her sis- 
ter, Mary Wolfe; and second, the memory 
of St. Andrew’s Church, situated for a 


hundred years on Wighth street above! 


Spruce in this city. In its buildings the 
Divinity School, two generations ago, 
found its first home, and now the foster- 
mother, her earlier work bravely accom- 
plished, seeks new life and wider influence 
in yet closer relation with her foster- 
child.” 
CHURCH FARM SCHOOL 


On the same day came the graduating 
exercises of the Church Farm School at 
Glen Loch. In the unavoidable absence of 
the Bishop of the Diocese, the Rev. C. W. 
Shreiner, founder and head master of 
the School, presided and made the address 
of welcome. Five boys were graduated. 
They were given an inspiring address by 
Dr. John M. Thomas, President of the 
Pennsylvania State College. This institu- 
tion, which started seven years ago with 
five boys housed in an old carriage shop, 
now numbers nearly a hundred boys and 
has an excellent property of several hun- 
dred acres and a fine group of buildings, 
all due chiefly to the energy and persis- 
tence of the head master. 


TRINITY ORDINATIONS 


The Trinity ordinations were held by 
Bishop Garland in the Church of The 
Saviour. Seven candidates were made 
deacons, and five deacons were ordered 
priests. The Rey. Dr. George C. Foley, on 
that day celebrating the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of his ordination to the priesthood, 
preached the sermon. 
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GENERAL NEWS NOTES 


There have been seyeral personal anni- 
yersaries during the week to add to the 
gaiety of the commencement season. Dr. 
Foley was tendered a dinner on the fiftieth 
anniversary of his ordination. The Rev. 
William F. Metz and his people at St. 
Gabriel’s Mission are celebrating the 
tenth anniversary of his ordination to 
the priesthood and the tenth anniversary 
of the founding of the Mission. And the 
Rey. Dr. Henry Laird Phillips, the Arch- 
deacon of the Colored Work in the Dio- 
cese for many years, is celebrating the 
fiftieth anniversary of his ordination to 
the priesthood. 

Christ Church, Germantown, the Rey. 
Dr. Charles H. Arndt, rector, has recently 
installed a new organ, which is to be used 
for the first time at a recital on June 
11th to be given by Mr. Ralph Kinder, 
organist and choirmaster at the Church 
of the Holy Trinity. 

The Rev. George Rogers, a retired 
priest of the Diocese, died this week at 
an advanced age. The services were con- 
ducted by Bishop Garland and Dr. Foley 
at Drexel Hill. 


UNITY OCTAVE OBSERVANCE 


SAVANNAH, Ga—Through a codperative 
plan, arranged for in four days, and in- 
stigated by the members of the Woman's 
Auxiliary of the four parishes, the octave 
of Prayer for Christian Unity was ob- 
served in Savannah, by members of all of 
the Evangelical Churches. The plan was 
promoted through the Religious Educa- 
tion Committee of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association where the first ser- 
vice was held on Sunday afternoon, May 
24th. Through the week a half hour ser- 
vice was held each morning at a different 
church, the pastor of the church, or one 
of the same Communion, giving a message. 
Services were thus held in the Methodist, 
Baptist, Presbyterian, Christian, Episco- 
pal, and Lutheran Churebes. On Sunday 
afternoon, May 31st, the final day, a united 
service was held in the Independent Pres- 
byterian Church, and, on invitation of the 
pastor, the rector of Christ Church, the 
Rev. David Cady Wright, conducted the 
service and made the address. A Metho- 
dist, a Presbyterian, and a Christian 
clergymen took part in the service. 

While the attendance at these services 
was not unusually large, yet for the first 
attempt of a corporate effort for Christian 
Unity, the executive committee of women, 
that conducted the observance, feels that 
it was wonderfully worth while, as num- 
bers of people, who had given little or 
no thought to the subject of Christian 
Unity, now have been brought to a clearer 
understanding of its meaning; and those 
who attended regularly are in closer sym- 
pathy to, and understanding of, Christians 
other than their own Communion, It is 
hoped to make this an annual observance 
with a longer period of preparation. 


A NOTABLE CLASS 


ABERDEEN, S. D.—At. St. Mark’s Church, 
Aberdeen, the rector, the Rev. James G. 
Ward, presented recently to Bishop 
Roberts the largest class in the history 
of the parish. Thirty-eight were confirmed, 
of whom only eight were drawn from the 
Sunday school. The class was very un- 
usual in that the members came from so 
many religious bodies, seven Methodists, 
two Evangelicals, two Presbyterians, three 
Christians, one Lutheran, four Roman 
Catholics, two Greek Orthodox, and seven- 
teen who were reared in the Church. 
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Chicago Has Memorial for 
the Late Patriarch Tikhon 


Fr. Fleming’s Tenth Anniversary— 
Northeastern Deanery Meeting— 
Social Hygiene in Chicago 


The Living Church News Bureaul 
Chicago, June 6, 19255 


of His Holiness the Patriarch Tik- 

hon, Head of the Orthodox Church 
of Russia at the time of his death, April 
8th, was held at the Central Y.M.C.A., 
Auditorium, Chicago, on Friday evening, 
June 5th. The active sympathy and help 
shown for the Patriarch by Hnglish and 
American Churches, and by many Prot- 
estant bodies, is well known. In the eall 
for the Chicago meeting, Bishop Theo- 
philus gratefully acknowledges the gen- 
erous help given to the late Patriarch by 
the Young Men’s Christian Association 
through its representatives, Dr. John R. 
Mott and his associate, Mr. B. T. Colton; 
the help given, too, by the Federal Coun- 
ceil of Churches in America through the 
Rey. Dr. J. S. Zelie and others; ‘and 
above all,’ says the Bishop, “we are in- 
debted to the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and other friends of the Anglican Com- 
munion, including the Bishop of Chicago, 
and his Suffragan, whose kind codpera- 
tion helped obtain the Patriarch’s safety, 
his release from imprisonment, and his 
restoration to assume actively his official 
duties.” 

It will be called that the Patriarch came 
to America in 1897 and remained here 
until 1907, when he was transferred to 
Yaroslav, Russia. His services in America 
were marked by a very notable progress 
in the Orthodox Church and in the es- 
tablishing of happy codperation with the 
Episcopal Church. He attended the con- 
secration of Bishop Moreland and of 
Bishop Weller, and was the personal 
friend of many bishops and clergymen of 
the Church, and of other Christian bodies. 

The committee of arrangements for 
the memorial service contains the names 
of several Church clergymen and lay- 
men, including both Bishops, who were 
chairmen, Judge Holdom, vice chairman, 
the Rey. B. J. Randall, secretary, the Rev. 
F. R. Godolphin, the Rev. Dr. J. H. Hop- 
kins, the Rey. F. 8S. Fleming, Mr. Curtis 
B. Camp, Mr. Edgar T. Cutter, of the 
Associated Press, and Mr. Thomas K. 
Carpenter, president of the Church Club. 
The program was long and impressive. 
The musie was remarkable and was given 
by the Russian Holy Trinity Cathedral 
Choir, led by Mr. V. T. Greevsky. Bishop 
Griswold said the opening prayer, and 
the memorial address and Dr. Hopkins 
gave a stirring address on The Modern 
Martyr. Bishop Theophilus spoke impres- 
sively on Patriarch Tikhon and Christian- 
ity. He said, in part: 
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“Patriarch Tikhon resisted throughout 
his life numerous and powerful enemies 
of Christianity and of all religions, He 
was the savior of the Russian Orthodox 
Church, preventing its disruption and 
substitution by the bolshevistiec organi- 
zation known as the “Living Church.” 

“ikhon proved to the world the in- 
solvency of communism. Communism 
found defeat in the Russian Church 
through the influence of this great leader. 
He will remain as one of the greatest 
leaders in Christian history.” 


FR. FLEMING’S TENTH ANNIVERSARY 


Ten years ago the Rey. F. S. Fleming 
came from the growing city of La Salle, 
where he had done a remarkable work 
as priest in charge of St. Paul’s Church, 
and began his rectorship of the Church 
of the Atonement, Edgewater. This sub- 
urban city, which extends from the old 
Sheridan Park district to the Chicago 
city limits on the lake front, has had an 
extraordinary growth during the last 
twenty-five years. It now consists largely 
of better class apartments and of huge 
family hotels. The mission of the Church 
of the Atonement began in June 1888, 
the Rev. Dr. Louderback being in charge. 
The present property was bought in 1889, 
a new building was erected, and the mis- 
sion became a parish in June 1898. 

Fr. Fleming began his work there on 
Trinity Sunday, 1915. The beautiful 
church, and parish house, both built on 
English village models soon proved to be 
totally inadequate for the growth of the 
parish. Fr. Fleming’s first work was to 
begin a campaign for a new church, and a 
most attractive building was finished for 
the services of Easter Day 1920. Im- 
mediately afterwards plans were made 
for a new parish house, which was com- 
pleted and dedicated in October, 1924. 
The parish property is now valued at 
$200,000. The number of communicants 
has grown in the past ten years from 500 
to nearly 1,000, and the parish budget 
from $10,000 to nearly $50,000 annually. 

Fr. Fleming, it will be recalled, was 
recently elected to two bishoprics, that 
of Northern Indiana, and that of Olym- 
pia, both of which he declined. His anni- 
yersary was observed last week by a 
parish reception on June 4th, when ad- 
dresses were made by Bishop Griswold, 
the Rey. Dr. Hutton, and the Rev. George 
H. Thomas. On Trinity Sunday there was 
a corporate communion of the parish 
at 7:30 and at 9:30, and a service of 
thanksgiving at eleven o’clock when the 
rector was celebrant and Bishop Weller 
preached. 


NORTHEASTERN DEANERY MEETING 


Last week notice was made of the im- 
pressive dedicatory services at the Church 
of the Holy Spirit, Lake Forest, the Rev. 
H. W. Prince, rector, when the large and 
beautiful new parish house was opened. 
The exercises were continued on Whit- 
sun Monday, when between sixty and 
seventy of the clergy of the Northeastern 
Deanery attended the service at eleven 
o’clock, and the session and luncheon of 
the Northeastern Deanery afterwards. 
Bishop Griswold, who was the celebrant 
on Whitsunday, and who then blessed 
the new floor of the church, the new choir 
stalls, the new lights, and the baptistry, 
dedicated the new parish house after the 
service on Whitsun Monday. At the lunch- 
eon, held at the home of Mrs. David Mark 
Cummings, the rector emeritus, the Rey. 
J. H. Edwards, presided and speeches 
were made by Bishop Griswold, the rec- 
tor, and Mr. Alfred Granger, the archi- 
tect and one of the founders of the 
church. 


SOCIAL HYGIENE IN CHICAGO 


After the morning services at the 
Church of the Holy Spirit, Lake Forest, 
on Whitsun Monday, Mr. Bernard C. Rol- 
off, secretary of the Illinois Society of So- 
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cial Hygiene, spoke to the clergy of the 
prevalence of social diseases in Chicago 
and Cook County, and the efforts made, 
particularly by the Illinois Society and 
certain leading public-spirited citizens, to 
counteract present conditions. Mr. Roloff 
and his wife conduct daily clinics in the — 
Chicago central office, and the story of the 
work, which they and their associates are 
doing, is nothing short of appalling. 


GENERAL NEWS NOTES 


The great hanging rood for St. Luke’s 
Chureh, Evanston, on which the famous 
wood carver Kirchmeyer, of Boston, has 
been working for many months, is com- 
pleted, and will shortly be installed. This 
is one of the few hanging roods with a 
Calvary group that is to be found in this 
country. It adds another to the art treas- 
ures of St. Luke’s Parish, which is al- 
ready one of the most notable Gothic 
churches of the country. The rood is a 
memorial to the late Mr. and Mrs. T. P. 
Siddall. 

Everything possible is being done to 
expedite matters so that, as soon as may 
be Emmanuel parish La Grange, the Rey. 
Irvine Goddard, rector, will again have 
a church beautiful in its design and work- 
manship and with adequate accommoda- 
tions. A contract has been signed with 
Marshall and Fox, Chicago, the old build- 
ings have been completely wrecked, and 
already the necessary excavating for the 
chancel of the new church has been done. 

Some leading Church men and women 
are serving as officers or on the execu- 
tive committee of the Chicago Council of 
Social Agencies. Last year the Summer 
Outing Committee, composed of forty-four 
social agencies providing summer outings 
for the poor women and children and un- 
derprivileged boys and girls of the city, 
saw that 20,000 outings were given to 
these poor and needy ones at camps and 
country homes. At least 10,000 more should 
have gone and the council is doing all it 
ean to provide for a larger number this 
summer. They have asked the churches 
of Chicago and the vicinity to keep Sun- 
day, June 2ist, as “The Other Fellow’s 
Vacation Day,” and to appeal then for 
the support of this splendid work. 

At the request of the Catholic Club of 
Chicago, the Solemn High Mass of Corpus 
Christi Day, Thursday, June 11th, will 
be celebrated at noon at the Church of 
the Ascension, Chicago, in honor of the 
Blessed Sacrament and in commemoration 
of the Sixteen Hundredth Anniversary 
of the Council of Nicea. 

The Rey. Austin Pardue, recently or- 
dained to the diaconate, is now a member 
of the City Missions Staff. 

The Rey. William S. Blackshear, for- 
merly of Escondido, Calif., is now asso- 
ciate rector of St. James’ Church, Chi- 
cago. H. B. Gwyn. 


BISHOP MOTODA’S MOVEMENTS 


New Yorr, N. Y.—The Rt. Rey. J. 8. 
Motoda, D.D., Bishop of Tokyo, will be 
one of the distinguished invited guests’ 
from the Orient attending the Christian 
Conference in Sweden during August. 
Friends of Bishop Motoda in the United 
States, learning of this arrangement, have 
made it possible for him to return to 
Japan via the United States. Bishop Mo- 
toda will accordingly be present at the 
General Convention in New Orleans, 
October 7th to the 238d. 


WE SUBMIT ourselves to the slavery of 
His love, whom to serve is to reign—Ma- 
turin. 
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Baltimore Parish Dedicates 
Commodious New Parish House 


A Small Town Church—The Deaf 
Mute Mission—A Woman’s Aux- 
iliary Meeting 


The Living Church News Bureaul 
Baltimore, June 2, 1925§ 


N SPITE OF THE SEVERE STORM, THE DEDI- 
| cation of St. Anne’s parish house took 

place May 24th, as planned. A brief 
service, in the nature of a Thanksgiving, 
was held in the church at five o’clock. The 
congregation then proceeded to the parish 
house, where the prayers of dedication 
were said and an address delivered by 
the rector, the Rev. Dr. Edward D. John- 
son. 

Many of those present saw the improve- 
ments for the first time, and all were im- 
pressed by the adequate and attractive 
facilities that are now available for the 
work of the parish. The auditorium in 
particular drew forth many expressions 
of pleasure. Its color scheme caused much 
favorable comment, walls and ceiling be- 
ing a cream color, ceiling beams of ma- 
hogany, and stage curtain of gray friar’s 
cloth. 

A number of the members of the parish 
have assisted in the details of planning 
and construction, especially John Cullen 
Robertson, who gave his services as archi- 
tect without charge. The contractor was 
Clarence Williams. 

The parish house, aS now completed, 
has a total length of 165 feet. On the 
main floor are three guild or class rooms, 
kitchen, and the main auditorium, with 
its stage and dressing rooms. On the sec- 
ond floor are two class rooms and an 
apartment for the organist. The third 
floor consists of two rooms and bath, in- 
tended as an apartment for an assistant 
clergyman, later on. 

The auditorium is 70 feet long and 38 
feet in width, having a seating capacity 
of nearly four hundred. The ceiling height 
is twenty feet, and there is abundant pro- 
vision for ventilation. The window frames 
are of metal, containing wired glass. The 
stage is sixteen feet in depth, running the 
full width of the building, with dressing 
rooms on stage level. From the stage 
floor there is a stairway to the basement, 
which can thus be used by groups taking 
part in pageant or as additional dress- 
ing room for the chorus. The floors are 
of hardwood, that of the auditorium being 
of maple. There is also a fire-proof mov- 
ing picture booth, of steel and tile con- 
struction. 

The new part of the building is of hol- 
low tile, stucecoed. There are three en- 
trances, the main one being approached 
from the outside passageway, although 
the one reached through a corridor from 
the front parlors will probably be the one 
most generally used, and a third one 
opening from the kitchen. 

The basement has an eight foot ceiling 
and cemented floor, and is designed for 
bowling alleys and other forms of recrea- 
tion. 

A SMALL TOWN CHURCH 

The annual report of the Church of 
the Ascension, Westminster, Md., is in 
the writer’s hands. It is suggestive of the 
painstaking labors of our priests who are 
situated in difficult places. There is a con- 
stant thrill about carrying on one’s work 
in the city; there is an all-sufficient satis- 
faction about preaching the Gospel and 


administering the Sacraments in a chain 
of country parishes, but, for obvious 
reasons, there are difficulties in connec- 
tion with “carrying on” in a small town 
church that are not to be duplicated else- 
where. The Rev. R. R. Genois, rector of 
the Church of the Ascension, Westminster, 
seems to have solved the problem, for the 
annual report of his parish is indicative 
of work well done. During the year, the 
parish raised for all purposes $1,353.05. 
And the parochial organizations effec- 
tively assisted the diocesan and world- 
wide, as well as the parochial, welfare 
of Christ’s Church. 


THE DEAF MUTE MISSION 


There are some 1,600 deaf mutes in 
the State of Maryland. Five hundred of 
these are in the City of Baltimore. The 
consequence is that the Diocese of Mary- 
land has carried on work among the deaf 
mutes for many years. The present pastor 
of the deaf mutes of the Church is the 
Rev: Oliver J. Whildin. Mr. Whildin 
covers the whole diocese of Maryland, 
his principal mission stations being in 
Baltimore, Hagerstown, and Cumberland. 
The respective congregations number : 
Baltimore, 125; Cumberland, 20; Hagers- 
town, 18. The great majority of the mem- 
bers are confirmed. Confirmations are 
shortly to be held in Hagerstown and 
Cumberland. In Baltimore almost weekly 
services are held in the Chapel of Grace 
and St. Peter’s Church. The first service 
having been held in the same church, 
February 15, 1859. Meetings are held every 
Friday in the parish house. Movies are 
proving a great attraction to these handi- 
capped people who dwell in the silences. 
They have their own machine in Balti- 
more, and use it constantly in their en- 
tertainments. Recently a deaf mute paper 
has come into existence, The News Letter, 
published by Mr. Whildin. It is proving to 
be a bond of union between the scattered 
settlements of deaf mutes throughout the 
diocese. Surely, it would be altogether 
impossible for the Church anywhere to 
attempt to do too much for these un- 
fortunate, and yet appreciative, people. 


A WOMAN’S AUXILIARY MEETING 


A most interesting meeting of the Dioc- 
esan Executive Committee of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary was held on May 27th. The 
special speaker who addressed the mem- 
bers of the Committee, after the transac- 
tion of regular business, was Mrs. Charles 
Pancoast of Philadelphia. Mrs. Pancoast 
brought an urgent message to the women 
of the Church, urging them to “cet be- 
hind” National Council—to support and 
encourage it in every way. She dwelt upon 
the debt of the National Church, and 
asked the question, “What has caused 
the deficit?” The women as well as the 
men of the Church were apparently at 
fault, and a reconsecration to the world- 
wide mission and task of the Church was 
called for on the part of all members of 
the Chureh. The Church in the nation 
and overseas must not be handicapped 
by too exclusive attention to the work of 
the Church in the parish and diocese. Mrs. 
Pancoast’s address is to be published for 
the benefit of the women of all the par- 
ishes in Maryland. : 

0.8.8.L. PAGEANT 


On Saturday, June 13th, on the grounds 
of the Pro-Cathedral, a pageant has been 
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and appearance beginning with the May issue. 
The size of the page will be doubled, and the 
number of pages in each issue reduced to 
twenty-four, 

This change, while reducing the number of 
actual pages, will give our readers each month 
about forty per cent more reading matter. 


The general character of the MAGAZINE 
will undergo no change. It will continue to be 
devoted to the work of instruction in the one 
branch of knowledge which transcends all 
others in importance—that of the Catholic 
Faith and of the Catholic life of the Church. 


The articles will be varied in their charac- 
ter as heretofore. The pages will be occupied 
with devotional papers; articles of plain 
teaching concerning the Creeds; biographical 
sketches of great heroes and servants of the 
Church in our own and past ages; interesting 
accounts of crucial movements along lines of 
the development of Catholic life and activity; 
studies in Church history; sketches of life in 
the missionary field; fiction, poetry, and criti- 
cism,—all looking to a fuller knowledge, and 
a better practice of the Christian religion. 

The price of the MAGAZINE will remain the 
same,—Two Dollars for domestic subscriptions, 
Hk Dollars and a Quarter for Canadian and 
oreign. 
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arranged for the Junior Church School 
Service League of the Diocese. The pa- 
geant will be on the Five Fields of Ser- 
vice. The Parish will be represented by 
St. John’s Church, Waverly, the Commu- 
nity by St. Michael and All Angels’ 
Church, the Diocese by the Chapel of the 
Nativity, Cedarecroft, the Nation by St. 
Margaret’s, Church, Kate Ave., and the 
World by St. Thomas’ Church, Homestead. 
After the pageant, the children will be 
entertained by their elders. 
H. P. ALMON ABBOTT, 


BISHOP GRAY’S FIRST 
DIOCESAN COUNCIL 


ELKHART, Inp.—The Rt. Rev. Campbell 
Gray, D.D., recently consecrated Bishop of 
Northern Indiana, was warmly welcomed 
by a full attendance of clergy and laity 
at his first meeting with the Diocesan 
Council held in St. John’s Church, Elk- 
hart, May 26th. He was the celebrant at 
the Conciliar Eucharist, which was with 
full ceremonial, and he made a strong im- 
pression upon his attentive and apprecia- 
tive people in his initiatory address. 

In response to the universal expressions 
of loyalty made to him since his election 
and consecration, the Bishop expressed 
his purpose of “ecodperation in leadership.” 
Deeming it wise that certain matters 
should be spoken of at the beginning of 
his episcopate, so that he and the people 
might better understand and know one 
another, he mentioned, first, Churchman- 
ship. Deprecating the three popular desig- 
nations in this regard, he said: 


“Churchmanship has not primarily to do 
with matters of ritual and ceremonial, but 
is far deeper. The one adequate descrip- 
tion of Churchmanship, which I have been 
able to find, is contained in the Creed, 
in the words, ‘I believe in the Holy Cath- 
olic Church,’ or in its fuller form, the ‘One, 
Holy, Catholic, and Apostolic Church.’ The 
Faith which was once for all delivered 
to the Saints includes all three para- 
graphs of the Creed, with all that it im- 
plies. 

“In matters of discipline and admin- 
istration of affairs, we are an Episcopal 
Church, which means that we are governed 
by bishops; and we must not forget that 
we have a constitutional episcopate. A 
bishop does not possess arbitrary power, 
but is under the constitution and canons 
of the Church, both for governing himself 
and those who are under him. A true 
leader must delegate his authority to 
others in carrying out the ends and pur- 
poses he has in mind. Your bishop will 
not interfere with the ordinary runnings 
and workings of your parish life, but 
will leave you free of your own initiative 
to work out your problems, so long as 
you obey the Constitution and canons of 
the Church, the rubrics of the Book of 
Common Prayer, and maintain your moral 
character. Your bishop will ever be ready 
to give you counsel and advice, and to out- 
line for you general policies, but will leave 
you free as to your best method of ac- 
complishing this end, and will expect of 
you the responsibility of accomplishing 
results. I prefer to be your brother, un- 
less it becomes necessary to exercise 
parental authority. 

“In regard to matters of worship: 
Your bishop feels very keenly and in- 
tensely that the Lord’s Service should be 
the chief service of every Lord’s Day. 
This is Scriptural, and is in accord with 
the spirit of the Prayer Book. 

“The ceremonial which accompanies the 
Holy Wucharist may be very simple, mod- 
erate, or very elaborate. Ceremonial in 
church is very like good manners in our 
social life. There may be stiff formality, or 
there may be a delightful informality in 
very good form. So in God’s house, there 
may be a very simple celebration of the 
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Holy Communion, yet in perfectly good 
form, and with devotion and reverence. 
On certain great occasions, say the Dioc- 
esan Council, for example, it seems befit- 
ting to have an elaborate ceremonial, and 
with the some devotion. The ordinary norm 
would naturally be somewhere between 
the two. Your bishop would like to meet 
you half-way. Diocesan functions will have 
full ceremonial. When the Bishop visits 
your parish, he will conform to your 
usage.” 


At the sessions of the Council follow- 
ing the service, the routine business of 
the Diocese was transacted, and reports 
received from the various committees and 
departments. The establishment of a dioc- 
esan office was referred to the Bishop 
and Council for further consideration. 


The deputies to the General Convention are 
the Rev. Messrs. Lewis C. Rogers, Mishawaka, 
Chas. Herbert Young, 8.T.D., Howe, Walter 
J. Lockton, Elkhart, and Hdward L. Roland, 
Logansport; Messrs, James H. Haberly, 1827 
Forest Park Blvd., Fort Wayne, Duncan J. 
Campbell, 526 Lincoln Way, H., Mishawaka, 
Dr. George E. Hitchcock, 301 North Michigan 
Street, Plymouth, and Mr. Martin V. Starr, 
404 Bast Lincoln Ave, Goshen. The alternates 
are the Rev. William J. Cordick, Plymouth, 
Ven. Howard R. White, South Bend, the Rey. 
Messrs. John M. Francis, South Bend, and 
Forest B. B. Johnston, Marion; Messrs. George 
H. Thayer, Jr., 517 South Michigan Street, 
Plymouth, Henry P. Conkey, care of W. B. 
Conkey Co., Hammond, Harry Hall, 735 Fill- 
more Street, Gary, and G. G. Ellwood, Elk- 
hart. 


WEST VIRGINIA TO BUY 
GIRLS’ SCHOOL 


Parkersspurc, W. Va.—The Council of 
the Diocese of West Virginia, which met 
in Trinity Church, Parkersburg, from 
May 27th to the 29th, decided to purchase 
St. Hilda’s School for Girls at Charles 
Town for a diocesan school, and appointed 
committees to raise funds and to attend 
to incorporation. 


The deputies to the General Convention are 
the Rey. Messrs. E. B. Andrews, Wheeling, 
W. P. Chrisman, Williamson, John Gass, 
Charleston, and John §. Alfriend, Weston. 
Messrs. W. G. Peterkin, Parkersburg, J. O. 
Watson, Fairmont, S. G. Cargill, Charleston, 
and R. L. Archer, Huntington. The alternates 
are the Rev. Messrs. J, W. Hobson, Bluefield, 
J. YT. Carter, Clarksburg, J. L. Oldham, 
Martinsburg, and S. Roger Tyler, Huntington, 
Messrs. B. R. Bias, Williamson, C. A. Miller, 
Martinsburg, Robert Lee Boyd, Wheeling, and 
J. Z. Terrell, Parkersburg. 


THE RACINE CONFERENCE 


Racine, Wis.—Hverything points at 
present to a large enrollment at the Ra- 
cine Conference that is to be held rrom 
June 29th to July 10th on the grounds 
of Racine College. 

Bishop Partridge will conduct the de- 
votional Bible class each morning, his 
subject being Joseph, a Type of the Christ. 
The Rev. Dr. Frank EH. Wilson will be the 
noon lecturer, his subject being Turning 
Points in Church History. The Rev. Me- 
Veigh Harrison, O.H.C., will preach every 
evening at the sunset service. The Rev. 
Robert Holmes will be the director of 
music, and the Rey. F. 8. Fleming is the 
Sunday preacher. 

Mission study classes will be conducted 
by Dr. Sturges, of New York, and the 
Rey. E. J. Randall, of Chicago. Pageantry 
will be under the direction of the Rey. 
Morton C. Stone. The Rey. Marshall Day, 
of Muncie, Ind., will lead a class on How 
to Hold the High School Student in the 
Sunday School. 

The Young People’s Department will 
have splendid leaders, including the Rey. 
Messrs. C. L. Street, and M. Bowyer Stew- 
art, D.D., Miss Agnes Hall, and Mrs. 
Biller. Miss Josephine Starr is coming 
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Mural Decorations, Stained Glass, 
Glass Mosaics, etc. 
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MOWBRAYS 


Margaret St., Oxford Circus, LONDON 
and at High Street, OXFORD, England 


SUPPLY EVERYTHING FOR THE CHURCH 


Illustrated lists of Embroidery, Metal, Wood, 
or Clerical Tailoring Department free 


CHURCH VESTMENTS 


Cassocks, Surplices, Stoles 
EMBROIDERIES 

Silks, Cloths, Fringes 

CLERICAL SUITS 
Hats, Rabats, Collars 


COX SONS & VINING 


131-133 East 23d St. NEW YORK 


Church 


EMBROIDERIES, ALTAR 

LINENS, VESTMENTS, 

SILKS, FRINGES, LININGS, 
Estimates on Request 


J. M. HALL, Inc. 
9 East 35th St., New York 
Tel. Caledonia 8648 


Memorial Windows 


When the noble craft known as Stained Glass is before you 
for consideration, you will be greatly interested in seeing 
photographs of my recent windows Some of 
them are in the form of color photographic transparencies. 

Nine Harcourt St. 


CHARLES J. CONNICK BSSroNno°MaASs. 


Awarded gold medal by Panama Pacfic Exposition 


WILLIAM GREEN 


Formerly R. W. Crothers. Est. 1892 
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from New York to teach a course in So- 


cial Service. 

Requests for programs should be sent 
to the Rev. Gerald Moore, 2901 Logan 
Blvd., Chicago, and registrations should 
be mailed to Mrs. C. W. Scott, 3001 South 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


Racine, Wis.—Plans for the Summer 
School of Religion at the National Center, 
Taylor Hall, Racine, Wis. to be held 
July 18th to August 3d, are practically 
completed. Prof. Stewart, of Nashotah, 
will be dean and professor of Christian 
Doctrine and Christian Morals; Prof. A. 
Haire Forster, of the Western Theological 
Seminary, will have the chair of the New 
Testament; Prof. Percy V. Norwood, also 
of the Western Theological Seminary, the 
chair of Church History and of Liturgical 
Worship; and Mr. William EH. Leidt, of 
the national Department of Missions, the 
chair of History of Missions. Other 
courses are also being arranged under the 
direction of the Department of Religious 
Education. It is anticipated that, in a 
six weeks’ training course, there will be 
a series of opportunities, on the one hand, 
for careful students and, on the other, for 
Churchmen who can go less thoroughly 
into the serious studies referred to. Mrs. 
George Biller, at Taylor Hall, Racine, 
Wis., will provide further information on 
request. 


TO STUDY SOCIAL WORK 


New Yorx, N. Y¥.—There are still a few 
vacancies in the quota allowed the Epis- 
eopal Church in the Institute for Priests, 
Ministers, and Rabbis that the New York 
School of Social Work is giving from June 
22d to July 3d. Dean Lathrop, executive 
secretary for Social Service, feels the op- 
portunity to be so great that he asks THE 
Living CuHurcH to give publicity to the 
following statement : 


“The Institute for Priests, Ministers, 
and Rabbis, given by the New York School 
of Social Work in their school at 105 
Bast 22d Street, New York City, allows 
Hpiscopalians a quota of thirty clergymen. 
There are still a few vacancies, and the 
Department of Christian Social Service 
is keenly anxious that this great oppor- 
tunity be taken advantage of to the full by 
our clergy. 

“The courses are intended to establish 
a clearer understanding of the relations 
between a community and the Churches 
and to develop programs for the preven- 
tion and elimination of social evils. The 
mornings will be spent in class. A course 
in Labor Problems will be offered? Mr. 
John A. Fitch, author of The Causes of 
Industrial Unrest, ete., will be the leader, 
Child Welfare will be presented by Mr. 
Henry W. Thurston, Community Prob- 
lems by Mr. Walter W. Pettit, Mental 
Hygiene by Dr. Marion H. Kenworthy, So- 
cial Case Work by Miss Gordon Hamilton, 
Race Problems by Miss Kate Holliday 
Claghorn, all members of the regular 
faculty of the school and of national 
reputation in their subjects. 

“The afternoons will be devoted to 
tours to the most interesting institutions 
of the city, a settlement, a public school 
used as a community center, Cooper 
Union, Dr. Reeder’s cottage plan orphan- 
age at Hastings, a big industrial plant, 
ete. All these excursions will be under 
guidance of the faculty, and what is seen 
will work directly into the courses. 

“The General Seminary has placed its 
rooms at the disposal of the clergy at- 
tending the conference at a cost of $6 
for the two weeks. There will be a regis- 
tration fee of $10 and a deposit of $5 
to cover the expenses of the excursions. 
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“Tf, in any case, the expense of the 
registration fee stands in the way of a 
man’s attendance, the Department of 
Christian Social Service has a small 
amount of money with which to look out 
for such cases. The time is short. Any 
priest who desires to take advantage of 
this opportunity is asked to write imme- 
diately to the Department of Christian 
Social Service, 281 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City.” 

The Advisory Committee of the organi- 
zation consists of the Rev. Worth M. 
Tippy, of the Federal Council of Churches 
of Christ in America; Mr. M. J. Karpf, 
of The Training School for Jewish Social 
Work; the Rey. Edward Roberts Moore, 
Ph.D., of Roman Catholic Charities of 
the Archdiocese of New York; and the 
Rey. C. N. Lathrop, of the Church’s De- 
partment of Christian Social Service. 


ALBANY CATHEDRAL 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Atpany, N. Y.—The twentieth annual 
session of the Albany Cathedral Summer 
School for Clergy will be held from Mon- 
day to Friday, June 22d to the 26th, in 
Albany. Through the codperation of the 
authorities of St. Agnes School, the clergy 
will live in the dormitory rooms and hold 
their classes and conferences in the study 
halls. Religious services will be in the 
Cathedral of All Saints. 

The lecturers are Bishop Brewster, of 
Maine, the Rev. E. Clowes Chorley, D.D., 
the Rey. Angus Dun, the Rey. Donald 
Fraser, and the Rey. F. D. Goodwin. There 
will be conferences on Rural Work, Mis- 
sions, and the Spiritual Life of the Clergy. 
The first four lecturers named will speak 
respectively to the following topics: So- 
cial Problems of the Day, Rise and De- 
velopment of Ecclesiastical Parties in the 
American Church, Religion and Evolu- 
tion, and the Gospel According to St. 
Mark. 

Archdeacon Purdy is in charge of ar- 
rangements, and application for enroll- 
ment with matriculation fee, $5, should 
be made to Ven. G. H. Purdy, Warrens- 
burgh, New York. Board and lodging for 
the five days will be $5 additional. 


SWEET BRIAR SUMMER SCHOOL 


RicumMonp, Va.—Churchmen throughout 
the state of Virginia are looking forward 
to an unusually successful session this 
year of the Virginia Summer School of 
Religious Education, which is to be held 
at Sweet Briar College, June 15th to the 
26th. The Diocese of Virginia, Southern 
Virginia, Southwestern Virginia, and West 
Virginia participate in this school, and 
its faculty will be composed of a number 
of the most prominent professors at the 
Theological Seminary of Virginia and a 
number of other outstanding clergymen 
and ladies who are experts in Sunday 
school administration and similar Church 
activities. Some of these are: the Rt. Rev. 
St. George Tucker, D.D., the Rev. Wm. 
Cosby Bell, D.D., the Rey. L. N. Caley, 
D.D., the Rey. Karl M. Block, D.D., the 
Rev. BH. R. Carter, D.D., the Rev. W. A. R. 
Goodwin, D.D., the Rey. Wallace E. Rol- 
lings, D.D., the Rey. J. C. Wagner, the 
Rey. F. D. Goodwin, the Rey. Cary Mont- 
ague, Mrs. C. F. Ruan, Miss Edna Wig- 
gington, Mrs. W. W. Wishart, Miss Mable 
E. Stone, and Mrs. EH. W. Osgood. 

The Rey. Dr. J. F. Ribble is chairman 
of the Joint Diocesan Committee, and Dr. 
B. R. Carter is dean of the faculty. Mr. 
George W. Grant, of St. John’s Church, 
Roanoke, will have charge of the music. 


COMING IN THE JULY ISSUE 


“Planting the Church on the Overland Trail” 


The Rev. FRANKLIN C. SMITH, a mission- 
ary at home, tells of a fascinating job just 
west of the Continental Divide, among all 
sorts and conditions of men. 


“The Sailing Orders of Our First 
Missionaries to China” 
Sound advice from Bishop WHITE, Presid- 
ing Bishop, written in 1835 to the Rever- 
end Messrs. Hanson and Lockwood, is still 
replete with wisdom for present-day mis- 
sion workers. 


“Facing Odds in a Chinese Mining Town” 
The Rey. Walworth Tyne gets a note 
of optimism into an interesting story of 
his work in the. heart of the new in- 
dustrial region of that land. 


And Other Interesting Articles 


THE SPIRIT OF MISSIONS 


Profusely Illustrated. $1.00 a year. 
281 Fourth Ave. New York 


A Successful 


PORTABLE 


MissionAssured 
with anM&M CHAPEL 
gee ECU 4 Substantial 
Attractive 
Economical 


) Ideal for outlying 
congregations — not 
ready for large 
church, When this 
| edifice becomes a 
# reality the M & M 
* Chapel can be erect- 
ed in a new field or 
sold to another con- 
. gregation. Ready- 
built in sections with windows and doors in place, complete with 
glassand hardware. Bolted together ina short time by unskilled 
labor. Superintendent furnished at a nominal fee if desired 
Have given satisfaction for 25 years. Send for free catalog. 
MERSHON & MORLEY CO. 91 Main St., Saginaw, Mich 


Washington Cathedral 


A Witness for Christ in the Capital of the Nation 
a e oJ 


THE CHAPTER appeals to Churchmen throughout the 
country for gifts, large and small, to continue the work 
of building now proceeding, and to maintain its work, 
Missionary, Education, Charitable, for the benefit of the 
whole Church. 

Chartered under Act of Congress. 

Administered by a representative Board of Trustees ot 
leading business men, Clergymen and Bishops. 

Full information will be given by the Bishop of Wash- 
ington, or the Dean, Cathedral Offices, Mount St. Alban, 
Washington, D. C., who will receive and acknowledge 
all contributions. 

Ce Se 


Legal Title for Use in Making Wills: 
The Protestant Episcopal Cathedral Foundation 


of the District of Columbia 
” 


MOLLER PIPE ORGAN 


The highest grade instruments. Hyery organ 
designed and built for the ehurch and service 
in which it is to be used, and fully guaranteed. 
No organ too large or too small to interest us. 
‘America’s largest pipe organ factory. Booklets 
and specifications on request. 


M. P. MOLLER, Hagerstown, Maryland 
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Old Cushions renovated and re-covered equal to new. 
Samples and particulars free. 


ST. HILDA GUILD INC. 
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Ecclesiastical Embroidery 
Old Embroidery Transferred 


131 E. 47th Street NEW YORK 
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The Rey. Dr. Churchill J. Gibson will 
direct recreational and social activities, 
and the Rev. B. C. Pedrick will have 
charge of the Young People’s Conferences. 
Miss Louisa Davis will lead the Confer- 
ences of the Woman’s Auxiliary. Bishop 
Brown of Virginia, Bishop Tucker of 
Southern Virginia, Bishop Jett of South- 
western Virginia, and Bishop Gravatt 
of West Virginia will conduct conferences 
for the Clergy. 

Registration officers are: For the Dio- 
cese of Virginia, the Rev. J. F. Ribble, 
D.D., 1009 Floyd Ave., Richmond, Va.; 
for Southern Virginia, the Rey. HE. R. 
Carter, D.D., 415 High St., Petersburg, 
Va.; for Southwestern Virginia, Mr. Thos. 
A. Scott, Box 1068, Roanoke, Va.; for 
persons outside of these Dioceses, Mr. Wm. 
B. Dew, Sweet Briar, Va. 

Sweet Briar College is an ideal loca- 
tion for a summer school, with its beau- 
tiful campus, handsome buildings, tennis 
courts, and a lake for boating, swimming, 
ete. Not the least of the attractions of the 
summer school is the opportunity for 
pleasant mutual contact of Church people 
gathered from a large territory. 


NEW YORK CHURCH BURNED 


Freponia, N. Y.—Trinity Church, Fre- 
donia, was destroyed Tuesday, May 26th, 
by a fire of unknown origin. Although the 
fire department responded promptly, the 
construction of the church hindered the 
fire fighters, and only the walls of the 
building are now standing. The church 
had recently been redecorated and six 
large windows had been placed, all but 
part of one being a loss. 

The parish was formed in 1822, and 
the present building erected in 1835. The 
loss is estimated at nearly $50,000. Plans 
are being made for immediate rebuilding. 


A LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


Lewes, Dreta—The laymen of Sussex 
County, Delaware, have formed a Lay- 
men’s League with a present membership 
of sixty-three. Forty of the members met 
in the Beebe Hotel in Lewes on the eve- 
ning of May 27th for their annual din- 
ner. At the business meeting Mr. Victor 
Records, of Laurel, was elected president 
and Mr. Wm. BH. Valliant, secretary and 
treasurer. Bishop Cook was toastmaster 
at the dinner. Among the speakers, be- 
side the Bishop, were J. Wiley Trought, 
Wm. EH. Valliant, C. H. Maul, the Rev. 
R. S. Whitehead, the Rev. Joseph S. 
Hinks, and the Rey. Joseph H. Harp. 

The Bishop urged the new League to 
adopt the policy of working for specific 
objects rather than to be content with an 
annual dinner or two, and the by-laws 
committee was instructed to incorporate 
the Bishop’s advice in the by-laws of the 
League. 


FOND DU LAC 
ACOLYTES’ FESTIVAL 


GREEN Bay, Wis.—The annual festival 
of the acolytes of the Diocese of Fond du 
Lae was held in the Church of the Blessed 
Sacrament, Green Bay, the Rev. C. A. 
Ayeilhe, vicar, on the evening of Whitsun- 
day, May 31st. About 150 clergymen and 
acolytes were present. 

Solemn Evensong was sung by Fr. 
Aveilhe, assisted by Frs. Reynolds, of 
Manitowoc, and Stanton, of Sheboygan 
Falls. The Rev. Fr. Hopkins, of Big 
Suamico, was the preacher, and the Rey. 
Fr. Curtis, of Sheboygan, was the offi- 
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ciant at Benediction. The music was fur- 
nished by a choir of thirty voices from 
Marinette, and was especially fine. 


SEABURY DIVINITY SCHOOL 
CONVOCATION 


FARIBAULT, MinN.—The Rt. Rey. F. A. 
McElwain, D.D., Bishop of Minnesota, 
conferred the degree of Bachelor of Di- 
vinity upon five graduates of the school 
at its annual convocation, May 19th, and 
the degree of Doctor of Divinity upon the 
Very Rey. Edwin B. Woodruff, Dean of 
Calvary Cathedral, Sioux Falls, 8. D. 

Earlier in the day Bishop McElwain 
ordained to the diaconate Messrs. Hubert 
G. Wrinch and H. A. L. Grindon, students 
at the School. 

The Ven. E. W. Couper, of Minneapolis, 
was elected president of the alumni asso- 
ciation, and the Rey. P. 8S. Kramer, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., secretary-treasurer. 


NEW BUILDINGS AT 
HOWE SCHOOL 


Howe, Inp.—An event of major interest 
at the recent commencement of Howe 
School was the breaking of ground for 
the new building for the Lower School, 
White Hall. The largest number of alumni 
and patrons of the School, in its history, 
were present. 

The commencement festivities opened 
on Friday evening, May 29th, when the 
alumni and the members of the graduat- 
ing class entertained the guests with their 
delightful Kumbac Show. On Saturday 
evening the boys of the Lower School 
gave a remarkable exhibition of their 
achievements in physical training. The 
military manoeuvers and drills were held 
on Monday, revealing a high degree of 
excellence. The prizes and other awards 
were announced on Monday afternoon. 
The diplomas are not awarded until later, 
as Howe requires all of the members of 
the upper forms to take the college en- 
trance board examinations, which are not 
held until the latter part of June. This 
requirement places the academic standard 
of Howe on the most advanced plane 
recognized in the academic world of 
America. 

The baccalaureate sermon was preached 
by the Very Rev. R. 8. Chalmers, who 
urged the cadets to study carefully their 
inheritance in the religious, political, and 
religious fields, that they may prove 
worthy of it and carry forward the ideals 
entrusted to them. The commencement 
address was delivered by Frederic Cook 
Morehouse, who took as his subject Gradu- 
ating into Democracy, and who presented 
forcibly the obligation resting upon edu- 
eated citizens to know and understand 
the highest principles of American life, 
and to devote themselves unselfishly to 
maintain them. 

White Hall the new building for the 
Lower School, is to be erected in honor 
of Bishop White, for thirty years presi- 
dent of the Board of Trustees. The Rt. 
Rev. Campbell Gray, D.D., the present 
diocesan, with devotional services set 
aside the site, and the Rev. Irving Todd 
turned the first sod, using a shovel pre- 
sented by the class of ’21. Among the most 
interested and honored witnesses of this 
important forward step were Mrs. White 
and her sons. Directly after this the bat- 
talion led the way to the eastern entrance 
of the grounds, where the class pillar was 
presented by Captain Hackett, president 
of the sixth form. 

The growth of Howe School in the nal 
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A Brief Old Testament History 
BY 


SAMUEL A. B. MERCHR, Ph.D., D.D, 


Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament in the 
Western Theological Seminary, Chicago; Rec- 
tor of the Society of Oriental Research, 
and Editor of its Journal; Editor 
of the Anglican Theological 
Review. 


This is a new volume in the Biblical 
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ber and quality of its students and in the 
excellence of its academic work is among 
the outstanding features of the work of 
the Church in the middle west. Its victory 
over Culver bears evidence of the success 
of Howe boys in athletics. The rector, 
the Rev. Dr. Charles Herbert Young, an- 
nounced that the enrollment has increased 
over thirty per cent in the last three 
years, and the indications are that, even 
with the new buildings, the capacity of 


‘the school will be taxed next year. 


LAWRENCEVILLE 
SCHOOL COMMENCEMENT 


LAWRENCEVILLE, VA.—Unusual interest 
attached to the thirty-seventh anniver- 
sary of St. Paul Normal and Industrial 
School, Lawrenceville, because of the for- 
mal opening of the first unit of the boys’ 
new trades building, and the graduation 
of the first class in Normal Training. The 
anniversary began with the baccalaureate 
sermon, Sunday afternoon, May 24th, by 
the Rev. J. C. Wagner, D.D., Professor 
of New Testament Greek and Homiletics 
in the Bishop Payne Divinity School, 
Petersburg, Va. 

Commencement Day, May 27th, brought 
an unprecedented crowd of visitors and 
friends to the exercises that were held in 
the memorial chapel at 2 P.m., in the 
afternoon. The Rt. Rev. Robert C. Jett, 
D.D., Bishop of Southwestern Virginia, 
delivered the commencement address, in 
which the stress was on the importance of 
developing strong, virile manhood and 
womanhood that would produce lives of 


. dignity and character. The Bishop showed 


that possessing riches, education, talent, 
and all the advantages and refinements 
of life, yet if one lacked character, he 
was bankrupt. He lauded the kind of 
education given at St. Paul’s, because 
it developed character first as a founda- 
tion for the superstructure of life. 

BPxercises incident to the opening of 
the new trades building took place at four 
o’clock, After a short service, the speaker 
for the occasion, Mr. Robert B. Tunstall, 
a prominent member of the Norfolk, Va., 
Bar, was introduced for the dedicatory 
address. At the close of Mr. Tunstall’s 
address, Mr. John T. Thornton, Director 
of Industries and School Architect, in a 
neat little speech, delivered the keys of 
the building to Mr. Tunstall who un- 
locked the door and invited the assembled 
audience to inspect the building and the 
exhibit. 


GAUDET SCHOOL 
COMMENCEMENT 


New Orteans, La.—Commencement 
exercises of the Gaudet Normal and In- 
dustrial School, New Orleans, were held, 
June 4th, on the lawns of the school, and 
were attended by a number of interested 
people. The Gaudet School is an institu- 
tion for colored boys and girls, operated 
and supported by the Diocese of Louisiana, 
and by the American Church Institute 
for Negroes in New York. Hight pupils 
received diplomas, six girls and two boys. 

The address of the afternoon was de- 
livered by the Hon. J.-Zach Spearing, 
congressman from New Orleans, and an 
active member of Trinity Church. Mr. 
Spearing urged the children, especially 
the graduates, to carry out what they had 
been taught into the world, and to con- 
sider themselves as leaders of their race in 
their gradual improvement. Each one 
should carry on his duties faithfully and 
earnestly, he said, whatever their tasks 
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may be in the state of life into which 
it may have pleased God to call them. 

The School suffers a loss in the resigna- 
tion of J. E. Wallace, who, with his wife, 
has been the principal for three years. Mr. 
Wallace’s health has caused his retirement 
from active service. His successor has not 
yet been announced. 


THE INCARNATION’S 
COUNTRY HOME 


New York, N. Y.—On May 8th, at the 
Summer and Convalescent Home of the 
Church of the Incarnation, New York, 
which is situated near Lake Mohegan, 
there was a May day reception, at which 
time a sun pavilion, given in memory of 
Dr. B. Farquhar Curtis, was dedicated 
by the rector, the Rev. H. Perey Silver, 
D. D. 

The Home is an important and interest- 
ing work carried on by the parish of the 
Incarnation, and serves a great need. Dur- 
ing the convalescent period, from Septem- 
per 1st to July ist, patients, including 
men, women, and children, are received 
and cared for. They come from the 
Chapel of the Incarnation, situated at 
240 Hast 31st Street, and also through the 
different Social Service Departments of 
various hospitals. Under the best condi- 
tions for rest, with plenty of good air 
and good food, they respond quickly to 
the treatment and many are able to go 
back refreshed in mind and body. Much 
attention is also given the children and 
a teacher has been provided so that they 
can keep up with their studies while con- 
valescing. 

During the hot season, from July ist 
to September ist, the house is conducted 
as a summer home, during which time 
children from the families of the chapel 
or its neighborhood are given outings. 
Some parties include whole families, 
mothers bringing their small children so 
that they can rest and take charge of 
the little ones at the same time. 


ATLANTA’S YOUNGEST PARISH 


Arianta, Ga—The Church of Our Sa- 
viour, Atlanta, that was organized last 
September with forty members, was ad- 
mitted as a parish at the recent meeting 


-of the Diocesan Council. It now has 142 


registered communicants, and a church 
building, seating 200, has been completed. 

Recent gifts to the parish include a lot 
for a rectory, a complete heating plant, 
and a set of candelabra. 


THE KINGSLEY HOUSE, 
NEW ORLEANS 


New Orvrans, La—The attention of 
New Orleans, the General Convention 
City, has recently been attracted by the 
formal opening of the new Kingsley 
House. This new home of the well known 
settlement work occupies a full square in 
the crowded “Irish Channel.” It has been 
described as “the greatest settlement 
house in America... There is nothing 
to compare with it, and only Hull House 
in Chicago approaches it.” 

The commissioning of this splendid 
plant, an important event for New Or- 
leans, has a singular interest for Church 
people everywhere, for Kingsley House 
is definitely a child of the Church. It 
was founded by the Rev. Dr. Beverly War- 
ner, rector of Trinity Church, over twenty- 
five years ago. Miss Hleanor MeMain, who 
has been the life and spirit of Kingsley 
House for a quarter of a century, and 
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who is nationally known and loved among 
social workers, is a member of St. Paul’s 
Church, New Orleans. The president of 
the Kingsley House Association is Mr. 
Warren Kearny, a widely known Church- 
man, who is also general chairman of the 
General Convention arrangements in New 
Orleans. The $300,000 gift, which made 
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Berkeley Divinity School 


Middletown, Connecticut 


Address 


REV. WILLIAM PALMER LADD, Dean 


Massachusetts 


Episcopal Theological School 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Affiliated with Harvard University 
Academic Year begins September 28th 
For particulars address the Dean 


Minnesota 


SEABURY-CARLETON 


THEOLOGY LIBERAL ARTS 
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For information and catalogue write 


REV. FREDERICK F. KRAMER, Ph.D., D.D.' 
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New York 


The General Theological Seminary 


Three-year undergraduate course of pre 
scribed and elective study. 
Fourth-year course for graduates, offering 
larger opportunities for specialization. 
Provision for more advanced work, leading 
to degree of S.T.M. and 8.T.D. 
ADDRESS 


THE DEAN 
Chelsea Square New York City 


Virginia 


The Protestant Episcopal Theological 
Seminary in Virginia 


The one hundred and third session opens 
Wednesday, September 16, 1925. For catalogue 
and other information address THE DBAN 


REV. BERRYMAN GREEN, D.D. 
Theological Seminary, Alexandria, Va. 
————————————————————————ooOOOee 


Wisconsin 


NASHOTAH HOUSE 


Founded in 1842 


Theological Seminary 


and 


Collegiate Depart ment 


Academic Year ‘begins October Ist 


For particulars address The Dean 
Nashotah House, Nashotah, Wis. 
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the new Kingsley House a possibility, was 
given by Mr. Frank B. Williams, a mem- 
ber of Christ Church Cathedral, New Or- 
leans. 

And yet Kingsley House is entirely a 
non-sectarian work. While yet in its in- 
fancy its founders decided that it should 
cease to be organically related to the 
Church. Ninety-five per cent of the peo- 
ple who have received its benefits are 
other than Churchmen. Its governing 
bodies consist of people chosen without 
regard to their religious faith. It has 
drawn its support from the whole city. 

It is expected that large numbers of 
visitors to the General Convention will 
visit Kingsley House, and study its work. 


KENTUCKY SESQUI- 

CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION 

Lexineton, Ky.—The first week of June 
was a notable occasion in the life of the 
Blue Grass region of Kentucky, as it was 
given over to the celebration of the sesqui- 
centennial of Lexington, and the early 
settlement of Kentucky at Harrodsburg, 
together with the reunion of the descen- 
dants of Daniel Boone. 

An elaborate parade and pageant 
marked these events. M. Emile Daeschner, 
the French Ambassador to the United 
States, was the guest of honor, in that 
part of the celebration that commemorat- 
ing the yisit of Lafayette. to Lexington 
and Frankfort. In the parade a number of 
the counties of the State had floats de- 
picting some important event, or events, 
in the life of these counties. 

In the second episode of the pageant, 
depicting The Boonesboro Convention, the 
Rt. Rev. L. W. Burton, D.D., Bishop of 
Lexington, as the Rey. John Lythe, the 
Chureh of England Clergymen, offered 
prayer, the first public prayer in the 
“wilderness.” In the ‘World War,” the 
tenth and last episode of the pageant, 
the Very Rev. R. K. Massie, D.D., Dean 
of Christ Church Cathedral, Lexington, 
represented the Voice of Prophecy. Many 
Church people of the Blue Grass Region 
took part in the pageant. 

In Frankfort, on Wednesday the 34d, 
there was a meeting of the Boone de- 
scendants held in the Frankfort Cemetery, 
where Daniel Boone lies buried, as also 
many other illustrious sons and daughters 
of Kentucky. 


SAN ANTONIO’S 
SEMI-CENTENNIAL 


San Antonio, TeEx.—A number of men 
and women, who were present at the con- 
secration of St. Mark’s Church fifty years 
ago, took part in a pageant, May 22d, that 
commemorated the semi-centennial of the 
parish. Scenes from Church history, and 
particularly of the Church in West Texas, 
were given by members of the parish. 

A thank offering, amounting to $14,000, 
was made by the congregation on the 
occasion. 


A CORRECTION 


By A very regrettable error, the article 
reporting the recent commencement ex- 
ercises at Nashotah House in last week’s 
issue was made to say that the requiem 
for departed alumni was an “unusual 
feature of. Nashotah’s commencement.” 
The article should have said that the 
requiem was an annual feature of the 
commencement exercises, as it has been a 
practice practically from the beginning of 
the House to remember before God the 
souls of its alumni that have departed 
this life. 
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A PRIEST’S SEMI-CENTENNIAL 


WESTERN SPRINGS, Iti—On Trinity 
Sunday, June 7th, the Rev. Thomas W. 
MacLean, LL.D., priest in charge of All 
Saints’ Church, Western Springs, cele- 
brated the fiftieth anniversary of his or- 
dination to the priesthood. On Trinity 
Sunday, 1875, Dr. MacLean was ordained 
to the priesthood in St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
Indianapolis, by the Rt. Rey. J. C. Tal- 
bot, D.D., second Bishop of Indiana, hav- 


EDUCATIONAL 


COLLEGES FOR MEN 


New York 


ST. STEPHEN’S COLLEGE 


A Church College of Arts and Letters 


with four years’ work leading to the degree of 
B.A. It meets the highest standards of scholar- 
ship set by the Middle States College Associa- 
tion and features inexpensiveness of living, 
intimate personal companionship of professors 
and students, and sincerity. 

The fees are: For tuition $250 a year; for a 


room furnished and heated, $125 a year; for 
board in hall, $225 a year; a total of $600. 

The College is equipped for teaching men 
who, after graduation, are going into business 
or into postgraduate schools of medicine, law, 
theology, journalism, or into classical, social, 
or literary research. 


Address, BERNARD IDDINGS BELL, President 


Annandale - on =- Hudson, N. Y. 
(Railway Station: Barrytown) 


Hobart College 


Geneva, New York 


“The Oldest College of the Church” 
Founded 1822 


Courses leading to the degree of A.B. 
and B.S. A Faculty of thirty; equip- 
ment modern and complete. Accredited 
by the principal educational associa- 
tions of the United States. Pleasant 
living conditions and moderate ex- 
penses. For information address Rev. 
Murray Barttett, D.D., President. 


COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS FOR BOYS 


California 


HARVARD SCHOOL 


Los Angeles, Calif., 


A boarding and day school for boys under 


the auspices of the Episcopal Church. 


College Preparatory, R. O. T. C. 
Twenty-sizth Year Opens Sept. 15. 


Robert B. Gooden, D.D., Headmaster 


Iinois 


ST. ALBAN’S SCHOOL 


on the 


WATERMAN FOUNDATION 
SYCAMORE, ILLINOIS 


College Entrance Preparatory and 

Lower School for boys 

Write the Headmaster, 
SYCAMORE, ILLINOIS 


Box 1001, 


June 13, 1925 


EDUCATIONAL 


COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS FOR BOYS 


Indiana 


“For a ae = =] In a 
Clean Mind owe —— INDIANA. Sound Body” 


A Thorough and Select CHURCH{SCHOOL for Boys 4 


Special attention given to College Preparation. 
The Lower School for Little Boys entirely 
separate. 
Rev. Charles Herbert Young, S.T.D., Rector 
Address P. O. Box L, Howe, Indiana 


Maryland 


THE DONALDSON SCHOOL 


ILCHESTER, MD. 
CHURCH SCHOOL FOR BOYS 

College Preparatory and_ General Courses, Relig- 
ious Instruction along Catholic lines, IndividuaF 
Guidance, Supervised Athletics, Modern Equip- 
ment, Beautiful and Healthful location in the 
country, ten miles from Baltimore. 

Rev. William A. McClenthen, D.D., Rector 

Rev. Herbert S. Hastings, Headmaster. 


New Jersey 


FREEHOLD tas SCHOOL 


for boys 7 to 15. Modified military training—in-~ 
culeates obedience, orderliness, self reliance. The 
school with the personal touch. 

Write for Catalog. Address 
Major Chas. M. Duncan, Box 61, Freehold, N. J. 


Virginia 


Virginia Episcopal School 


prepares boys at cost for college and univer- 
sity. Modern equipment. Healthy location in 
the mountains of Virginia. Cost moderate, 
made possible through generosity of founders. 
For catalog apply to 


REV. WILLIAM G. PENDLETON, D.D., Rector 


ST. CHRISTOPHER'S. 


A Church School for Boys 
Richmond, Virginia 
Healthful, beautiful, and historic surroundings 
Boarding Department Limited to 60 pupils 
Rate $700 
Reduction to sons of clergymen and missionaries: 
Illustrated catalogue on request 
REV. C. G. CHAMBERLAYNE, Ph.D., Headmaster 


Wisconsin 


St. John's 
Hilitary Peademy 


A sturdy body, an alert mind, and af 
dependable character are the rewards of # 


the boy who will put himself in harmony 
with the St. John’s system of training. 

He will be under the supervision of 
experienced men who are devoting their, 


lives to the work. They are specialists. 
They are familiar with all the problems 
that face the thoughtful parent. Catalog 
tells all about it. Write to-day. 


Summer Tutoring School. 


Box 15, DELAFIELD 
WAUKESHA CO., WIS. 


RACINE COLLEGE SCHOOL 


Founded 1852 

Six year College Preparatory Course, beginning 
with Seventh Grade. Enrollment strictly limited to. 
twenty boys per class. Every boy recites every les- 
son every day. Personal instruction, individual at- 
tention. Atmosphere that of a Christian home. 
Modified Military System. Strict requirements for 
admission. Address The Warden 
RACINE COLLEGE SCHOOL, Racine, Wisconsin. 
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June 13, 1925 


ing been made deacon on the preceding 
Trinity Sunday by the same Bishop in 
the same church. 

The Rey. Dr. MacLean was born in 
Crewe, Cheshire, England, in 1848. He 
is a graduate of Racine College and of 
Nashotah House. His degree of Doctor 
of Laws was conferred on him by the 
Chicago Law School. 

During his long ministry Dr. MacLean 
has ministered in a number of places in 
the middle west, among which were his 
yectorate of St. Mark’s Church, Minne- 
apolis, and his incumbency of Trinity 
Cathedral, Duluth, as Canon and acting 
Dean. Dr. MacLean sat in the General 
Conventions of 1886 to 1898. His last 
active charge was as rector of Trin- 
ity Church, from 1917 to 1922, when he 
retired; but he is continuing his ministry 
acceptably at All Saints’ Church, West- 
ern Springs. 


BISHOP ATWOOD TO RESIGN 


PuHornrx, Ariz.—The Rt. Rey. J. W. 
Atwood, D.D., Bishop of Arizona, will 
present his resignation to the House of 
Bishops at the coming session of the Gen- 
eral Convention in New Orleans. The 
Bishop gives as his reason his desire to 
leave the work while yet in full vigor 
and not to stay on until he is unable to 
eare for it, or until it is necessary to ap- 
point an assistant Bishop to help him. 

The District of Arizona is a very diffi- 
cult field on account of its immense terri- 
tory, 113,956 square miles, and its widely 
separated missions. And the Bishop feels 
the pressure under advancing years. 

Bishop Atwood was born June 27, 1857, 
and will have attained the age of retire- 
ment set by the Clergy Pension Fund. 
He was consecrated Bishop of Arizona, 
January 1911. During the fourteen years 
of his episcopate the number of clergy- 


EDUCATIONAL 


DEACONESSES’ TRAINING SCHOOLS 


New York 


THE NEW YORK TRAINING SCHOOL 
FOR DEACONESSES 


Prepares women for service in the 
Church as Deaconesses, or aS Trained 
Workers in Parishes and Mission Fields. 

The course includes Field Work in 
both Religious Education and Social 
Service. 

ADDRESS : 

Deaconess Dahlgren or 
Deaconess Gillespy 


ST. FAITH’S HOUSE 
419 West 110th St., New York, N. Y. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS 


Wisconsin 


Racine School of Religion 
For Men and Women 
From Juty 13TH To AuGUST 3D. 


Professor M. BOWYER STEWART, 
Nashotah House, Dean. 

For further information apply to Mrs. 
Grorcn BiLiyr, Taylor Hall, Racine, Wis. 
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EDUCATIONAL 


SCHOOLS FOR NURSES 


New Jersey 


HOSPITAL OF ST. BARNABAS, Newark, N.J. 
Offers 21%4 years course in NURSING, leading to R, N. 
degree. $15 monthly allowance, 3 weeks vacation, 
Registered School, Hospital class “A.” Minimum re- 
quirement one year High School—graduates pre- 
ferred. Address: PRINCIPAL, SCHOOL oF NURSING, 
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New York 


CROUSE - IRVING HOSPITAL 


REGISTERED SCHOOL OF NURSING—200 BEDS 
SYRAC 7, Del we 
Two-year Course leading to R. N. degree. 
High-School Graduates only accepted. 
Eight-hour Day, Six-day Week. 
One Month Vacation Yearly. 


REGISTERED SCHOOL OF NURSING 


tl 
ST. MARY’S FREE HOSPITAL FOR CHILDREN 
405 West 34th Street, New York City 

gives a two and one-half year’s course in theory 
and practice. Affiliations, St. Luke’s Hospital 
and Lying-in-Hospital, New York City. New and 
attractive Nurses’ Residence. For particulars 
address, Directress of Nurses. 


COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS 
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California 


THE BISHOP’S SCHOOL 
For Girls. Upon the Scripps Foundation. Inter- 
mediate, General, College Preparatory. Music, Art, 
Athletics. 16 miles from San Diego. Catalog. Rt 
Rev. Joseph H. Johnson, Pres. Board of Trustees 
Box 17, LaJolla, Cal. 
Caroline Seely Cummins, A.M. Vassar, Headmistress 
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SAINT KATHARINE’S SCHOOL 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 


Under the care of the Sisters of St. Mary 
A thorough preparatory school for a 


limited number of girls 
School recommended by Eastern Colleges 
Beautiful Grounds, Outdoor Sports, and Riding 


Address: THE SISTER SUPERIOR 


New Hampshire 


ST. MARY’S SCHOOL 


A homelike school for girls. College pre- 
paratory and General Courses. Thirty-ninth 
year opened Sept. 17. Miss Lapp, Principal. 


CONCORD 
New Hampshire 


New York 


ST. MARY’S SCHOOL 


MOUNT ST. GABRIEL 
Peekskill-on-Hudson 


Boarding School for Girls 


Under the care of the Sisters of Saint Mary. 
College preparatory and General courses. New 
modern fireproof buildings. Extensive recreation 
grounds. Separate attention given to young chil- 
dren. For catalog address TH® SISTHR SUPHRIOR. 


North Carolina 


Saint Mary's School 


A JUNIOR COLLEGE Raleigh, N. C. 
Rev. Warren W. Way, A.M., Rector 
An Episcopal School for Girls. Four years High 
School and two years College courses. Ac- 
credited. Special courses: Music, Art, Expres- 
sion, Home Sconomics, Business. MODERN 
EQUIPMENT, 20-ACRE CAMPUS. Applications 
now being received for the annual session which 
opens September 15, 1926. For catalog address 
|| A.W. Tucker, Business Manager, Box 18, Raleigh, N. C. 
teh ec a SO 


COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS 


Texas 


ST. MARY'S COLLEGE 


FOR GIRLS 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


Full Academic, College Preparatory 
and Junior College Courses. 

Both Academic and Junior College 
fully accredited. 

Well-known Institute of Music un- 
der the direction of Harold von 
Mickwitz and Carl Wiesemann. 

Beautiful new dormitory erected in 
1923. 

Thirty-seventh year opens Septem- 
ber 23, 1925. 

JEANNETTE W. ZIEGLER, 
Principal 

For full particulars and catalogue ad- 

dress the Secretary, 


ST. MARY’S COLLEGE, DALLAS 


Wisconsin 


Grafton Hall for Girls § 


A RECOGNIZED ACADEMY 
AND JUNIOR COLLEGE 


HE ideal home school for 

your daughter. Beautiful 
campus; delightful atmos- 
phere. 


Music, Art, Dramatic Art, 
Home Economics, Secreta- 
rial Courses presented by 
instructors both capable and 
experienced. 


Athletics and other student 
activities. Plenty of outdoor 
life. Modern buildings; beau- 
tiful grounds 


Thirty-ninth annual session 
begins September 22, 1925. 
Registration is limited. Il- 
lustrated catalog and views 
free, upon request. 


Address REGISTRAR, BoxL.C. 
GRAFTON HALL 
s Fond du Lac 


Wisconsin 
Vf Flome School in Wisconsin 


KEMPER HALL 


KENOSHA, WISCONSIN 


Under care of the Sisters of St. Mary, An 
BHpiscopal school for girls, on North Shore of 
Lake Michigan, one hour from Chicago. College 
preparatory and general courses. Music, Art, 
Domestic Science. Outdoor and indoor sports. 
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men in the district has increased from DR. TUCKER DECLINES | 


10 to 19, of parishes and missions from COADJUTORSHIP 

18 to 26, the communicants by 1,574, or 

by nearly 140 per cent. During the same| Ric#Monp, V4-—The Rev. Beverly D.| 
Tucker, Jr., D.D., rector of St. Paul's! 


period the population of the state in- : 7 e 
Church, Richmond, has declined his elec- | 


creased by about 25 per cent. In 1911 the | - : 5 ae a 
total contributions were $14,864.44; in| tion as Bishop Coadjutor of Virginia. This 


1923, the latest figures available, $69,-| decision was made known in a recent 
365.04. |letter to the Diocesan Council, that had | 


|elected him almost unanimously at its| 
meeting on May 27th. 
COMMENCEMENT AT _ g Tucker a om et that i 
’ est service can rendered in parish | 
ST. MARY'S, DALLAS ministry as rector of St. Panl’s Church. | 
Dattas, Tex.—The commencement ex-/ He pointed out that he had resigned from | 
ercises of St. Mary’s College, Dallas, be-|the faculty of the Virginia Theological | 
gan May 3ist, the baccalaureate Sermon | School two years ago for this reason. 
being delivered in St. Matthew’s Cathe- “While I recognize that the claim of | 
dral on Whitsunday, by the Rt. Rev. E.|/ihe work in the Diocese as a whole is| 
Cecil Seaman, Bishop of North Texas.| superior to that of any particular parish,” | 
The commencement address was de-|he said, “yet I am convinced that, at the) 
livered June 3d by Dr. W. M. Anderson, | present stage of my ministry, I personally 
of the First Presbyterian Church, Dallas.|am better fitted to serve the diocese by | 


Two young women were awarded diplo-| attempting to do a definite, concrete piece 
|of work in one corner of the field than 
|as an overseer of a much larger area.” 


j 
| 
j 
j 
j 


DELEGATE TO THE 
GENERAL CONVENTION 


Toxyo, Japan—At the recent meeting of 
the Convocation of North Tokyo the Rev. 
Charles F. Sweet, D.D., now in the United 
States, was elected to represent the Dis- 
trict in the General Convention. Dr. 
Sweet will probably be the only repre 
sentative of the American Mission in ANGLICAN (single band) 
Japan in New Orleans this fall. Linen (height 134-2) $2.25 doz. 

Linen (height 2%-2%) $2.75 doz. (Special) 
Cleanable Fabric (13%,-2 in.) 3 for $1.00. 
OHIO WOMAN’S AUXILIARY ROMAN (double style) 


, S : Linen (height 1%-2-2% in.) $2.25 per doz. 
CLEVELAND, OHI0—Nearly six hundred Cleanable Fabric (1.1%41%41%) 3 for $1. 


Women were present at the annual meet-|| Choir Collars (Sizes 10144 to 14) $2.25 doz. 


ing of the Woman’s Auxiliary of the Dio- CUFFS (round and link styles) 
cese of Ohio, which was held in Em-|| Linen, 40 cts. pair Cleanable. 60 ot 
MISS JEANETTE W. ZIEGLER |manuel Church, Cleveland, May 14th. The || Forse Yabats, $2.50: Sik Habats, $200; 


€ENTRALS UPPLY €°O 


GARY & FRONT Sts. WHEATON, ILL. 


Principal of St. Mary’s College, Dallas, Tex. | Rt. Rey. Warren L. Rogers, newly con- 
| secrated Bishop Coadjutor of the Diocese, 
mas on this occasion from the Junior Col-| was the principal speaker. 
lege, the first two to complete the course | The Auxiliary determined to establish 
since it has been fully accredited as a/an endowment for the benefit of the Ohic 
Junior College. | branch, and resolutions endorsing the re-| 
The Very Rey. R. S. Chalmers, Dean of| cent Message of the National Auxiliary 
St. Matthew’s Cathedral, reported a large| were passed. | 
reduction in the indebtedness of the col- —— 
lege, and “ory Saat eras: is ae made} DECLINES ELECTION AS 
to free the Garrett Memorial Dormitory 
of indebtedness that it may be a perma- FIELD SECRETARY 
nent memorial to the late Bishop, the Rt. New Yorx, N. Y.—The Rev. E. M. Stires, | 
Rey. Alexander C. Garrett, D.D. The) D.D., rector of St. Thomas’ Church, New 
speaker aroused much enthusiasm by an-| York, who was elected a General Secre- 
nouncing preliminary gifts of $10,700 to) tary of the Field Department of the Na- 
the Endowment Fund. It is expected that | tional Council at the last meeting of the 
the entire debt will be pledged by com-| Council, has declined the election. 


mencement day of next year. In a statement to his congregation an- 1074 Lytton Bldg, 

Miss Jeanette W. Ziegler has ac-|nouncing the declination, Dr. Stires said: CHICAGO 
cepted the position of principal of St.| “More than two months ago the officers NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
Mary’s College, Dallas, Texas. The posi-| of the National Council asked me to con-| |f 1274 W- 40th St_1211-R Chestnut St 


tion was unanimously offered to her by| sider whether it would be possible for me 
the Bishop of Dallas and the Trustees of| to devote at least a year to acting as a 
the College when Mrs. Anna Martin akg peeerary for the anal Seg oh 
a eae ; And now has come a notification that the! 
mae) © test Dubicitien Ween Council has elected me a Field 
5 : : ager | Secretary. The invitation is a distinction, 
have her acceptance. Miss Ziegler’s eight |an honor which I have not deserved, but 
years’ work at Wolfe Hall, Denver, lat- | which could not have come to any man 
terly as vice principal, her fifteen years | who would hold it in higher esteem. I can 
at Liggett School, Detroit, her war work|think of no more critically important = 
for the Girls’ Friendly Society, and her|Service which any man in the Church | FABRICS EMBROIDERIES 
magnificent contribution to Church Con-|C°U!d render at this moment, and. there-| MEMORIALS 
ferences, from Wellesley in the east to fore, I am the ore Keeney aerpcantedt at 
Colorado in the west, have made for her Eee sist iny DICOEHh ee enEACS, EY | 
: ae |duty to my parish, and to certain other | 
a host of loyal friends. The trustees of | diocesan projects of large magnitude, pre-| 
St. Mary’s College think that they are to| vent my being free to answer the call of | / iS 
be congratulated upon securing the ser-|the National Council and devote myself | 4 
vices of a consecrated Church woman, | to a most interesting and most important | | Memon 
fitted by training and experience to make ee gen rte igh ihe jared ae: - 
the ideal Principal of eee conferred upon me in being | nae ae ; 
=o aeege! aes cee ae jung | wvited to undertake it, and I envy the) Facobp Att Glass Company 
vi 
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Dependable Investments 


An Easy Partial Payment Plan 


| The reputation of our ‘First Mort- 
gage bonds for safety and satisfac- 
tory yield is fully upheld by a num- 
ber of attractive issues of industrial 
and real estate bonds which we are 
now offering at prices to net the in- 
vestor from 6 per cent to 7 per cent. 


{ For those individuals who like to in- 
vest their savings promptly in order 
to obtain a maximum return from | 
them, we have a Partial Payment 
Plan by which they can get on each 
payment the full rate of interest of 
the bond which they decide to pur- 
chase. 


Ask for our Leaflet 
“Facts about Peabody, Houghteling & Co.” | 


Peabody, Houghteling & Co. 


10 South La Salle Street, Chicago 
38 Wall Street, New York 


Incorporated 1918 


St. Alban’s School for Boys _ 


on the Waterman Foundation 


Sycamore, Illinois 


Sixty miles west of Chicago on the C. G. W. Ry. Motor 


Route: Roosevelt and Lincoln Highways. 


A School that develops the Whole Boy. 

Sympathetic guidance io right choice of vocation. 
Supervised Study insures Success in Scholarship. 
Self-Help System teaches real democracy. 

Student Government develops leadership and co-operation. 
Sports for every boy build healthy bodies. 

Social life makes gentlemen. 


A Lower School, grades 5 and 6. 

A Junior High School, grades 7, 8, and 9. 

An Upper School, grades 10, 11, 12, and Post 
Graduate Courses. 


Boys are entering Hobart, St. Stephen's, Swarthmore, Prince- 
ton, Wisconsin, and Kenyon this coming Fall. 


Boys were enrolled this last year from Illinois, Iowa, Indiana, 
Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Tennessee, Louisiana, New 
York, Minnesota, Wisconsin, North Dakota, Colorado, Cali- 
fornia, Cuba, and Porto Rico. 


Fifteen over capacity last year. Provision is now being made 
for an increased capacity. 


Non-Military and moderate rate. 
Thirty-sixth year opens September 16, 1925. 


Write the Headmaster, Box 1001, Sycamore, Ill. 


Chicago Office, 1410 Tower Bldg., 6 Michigan Avenue, 
Wednesdays from 10:30 to 2:00. 
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A Weekly Record of the News, the Work, and the Thought of the Church 
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ADVERTISING 


DreatH Novices (without obituary), free. MWMORIALS AND AP- 
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THE FIRST step toward unity is humility; without that 
there will be no meekness, no patience or forbearance; and 
without these no unity. Pride and passion break the peace 
and make all the mischief, Humility and meekness restore the 
peace and keep it—Matthew Henry. 


Iv 18s Nor any theory about God, even the best, that makes 
life worth living. It is God Himself; the order of His uni- 
verse; His mornings and evenings; His sunshine and His 
stars; His springtime resurrection; His human love; His lit- 
tle children. Because God is, life is worth living—John W. 
Chadwick. 
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